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PREFACE. 


THE RE 7 is ho need of uſing many + 
Arguments to recommend the Study Wl 
of a . Jo uſefal and entertaining 
us that of GEOGRAPHY 3 and there- 
fore it is not a little. ſurprifing to fee 
how ſhamefully it is urglected among tt: WW 
%. Not only the Generality of Ghildren Wi 
are brought up without the leaſt Idas 
it; but too many grown Perſons, even 
among ft the 2 Sort of People, never 
entertain a Thought of improving theme 
ſelves in 1 fliaſant and Profitable 


Branch of Learning. 


It is conſeſi d on all Lak. {hat the 


Knowledge of Hiftery is one of the teſt JF 1 | . 


Accompliſhments wwe can poſſeſs z it giant 
u * 3 29 Hairs, and 


Mates : 
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"I #21 
mates us wiſe at the Labrur and Ex- 


| A. Y ; : 3 's 
Wo «pence of others. But in order to this ii t 


7s abſolutely necefſary to have ſome pre- h 9 
ions Knowledge 'of the Rudiments 7 


Geography, cb, together with Chro- 00 


nology, has been juſtly term'd the Eyes 
and Feet of Hiſtory. * Without Geo- 
* graphy and Chronology, {ſays the | 
celebrated My. Locke in his excellent 
* Treatiſe on Education) Hiſtory, awhich 
* is the great Miftreſs of Prudence and 


civil Knowledge, and ought to be the auer 


proper St of a yo Gentleman, | 
1 7 be ur > 25 ae and very. — 
Aitele gſful; but be only a Tumble e,. _ 
* Matters of Fa, confuſ.dly heaped .. Mark, 
'* together, ecithoat Order ar Inflruc-Yf.. 
ö ; 


The Joie 2 Rot” obs bar 4d, 


down wery good Rules for the Education.. luated 
' of Youth, aaviſcs that a certain Por- I.. 
tien of the Day be devoted to Geogra-· I. E 


za © 


& 
*: Ge bin, be} a fu Font, 


Fa. 


this a Diverſion rather than i Sh, 


0 
* if the Inſtructor is « ble to enliven it 
; « avith fhort agreeable Hiflories, and 
f curious Events, rela ting to the fewy- 
by * ral Citics and Countries through which . 
es 6 


he travels in Imagination and the 
Map muſt. alauays be made uſe of, for 
this is an ocular Science.———Suppoſe 
continues he] I wwere to give a Scho- 
lar, who is acquainted with the com- 
mon Terms of the Art, an Idea of Aſia. 
In this Caſe I ſhould only make him 
coaſt it; informing him, at the jams 
Time, of the ſeveral Particulars re- 
markable in every Country. Aſia 
« (would I ſay to him] begins æubere 
„Africa ends; They are joined by the 
« I/thmus of Suez, which you ſee ſi- 

e tuated betaween the Mediterranean 
% and the Red Sea: This Sea was ſ½ 
or calPd from the Idumeans who dwelt 
eogfa . near it, a People deſcended from E. 
ill Anf, fau or Edom, «hoſe Name fignifies 

of os he 


7 
* red, 


« {vi} 


— 


+ 


[ iv ] 
« red, or red-hair'd. Arabia, which 
«© is waſh'd by that Sea, ts divided in- 
« to three Regions, the Stony, the De- 
„ ſert, and the Happy. The Stony | 
«©. Arabia /ies here at the Extremity or 
«© toavards the Bottom of the Red Sea: 
«© [+ vas in this Country the Iſraelites 
4 lived forty Years, after paſſing | 
«© through the Red Sea on dry Land, 
% Kc. By this means theſe Lecturòs 
« quill be an Amuſement to the Scholar, 
« cwvho muſt alſo neceſſarily treaſure then © 
© up in his Memory, without doing it 
any Violence. After the Youth has 
© made ſome Progreſs in Geography, it 
« vill be proper Vir his Maſter to tra 


Er 
5 © and Travels, a thouſand Curies 
t- © relating to the ſeveral Places through * 
e- va which he paſſes. 
1 Let us hear another excellent Fudge 
or of this Matter, I mean the Rev. Dr. 
a: Watts, who among the Sciences that 
tes will more agreeably employ our young - 
ing er Years, the general Parts of which 
ind, may be eaſily taken in by Boys, rec- 
urts Lens that of Geography. © The firſt 
lar, fl © Prineiples (s he) and eafier Prac- Wl 
* tices of Arithmetic, - the Rudiments | 
ng itil 7 Geography and Aſtronomy, to- 
„ hai © gether with ſomething Mechanics, 
ny, il © may be eaſily convey'd into the Minds 
o tral © of acute young Perſons fram nine or 
conv © ten Years old and upward. Theſe 
fre © Studies may be entertaining and 
n bal © uſeful to young Ladies, as wwell as to 
Feren * Gentlemen, and to all thoſe who are 
are I brea up to the learned Profeſſions. The 
be mal Fair Sex may mtermingle theſe with” 
Teras . * Operations 1 the N edle, and tbe 
Fg 3 Knows 


. 
* Knowledge of Domeſtic Life. Boys 


* may be taught to join them with thiir | 


* Rudiments of Grammar, and their 

Labour in'the Languages. And even 
.* thoſe, aubo never learn any Language 
* but their Mother-Tongue, may be 


« taught theſe Sciences with AM Be- | 


* nefit in early Days.” 
The fame net and judicious 


Author obſerves, that awhen awe have 


* firft gone through amy of thoſe Arts 
© or Sciences which are to be explain'd 
* by Diagrams, Figures, and Schemes, 
cb as Geography, Aſtronomy, Sc. 
abe may beſt preſerve them in Memory 
. ph, by having thoſe Schemes and Figures 
in large Sheets of Paper hanging al- 
* wways before the Eye in Cloſets, Par- 
* lours, Halls, &c. for theſe will heep 
* the Learning that depends upon them 
alive and freſb in the Mind through 
0 tbe" growing Years of Lifz, and 
* quill ever recal to our Thoughts 
« thoſe 


_ © Geography (continues he) may be 


„„ -<$ng 9 
© thoſe Theorems, Problems, and Cool. 
* laries whi & bade been demonflroted | 


« by them. It is an incredible deal of 


© learnt this way by the two Terreſtrial 
« Hemiſpheres, and by particular Maps 
© and Charts of the Coaſis and Coun- 
tries of the Earth happily diſpoſed 
round about us.” It is therefore to be 
ev/h'd that People in general would a- 
dorn their Rooms with ſuch inflrufive 
Ornaments as theſe, rather than with 
leſe uſeful or perhaps pernicious Prints 
and Paintings. OED 
A to the Origin of Geography, r 
is not of a late Date, nor was it 
brought into the World at one Birth, 
or invented by one Man, but its Foun- 
dations avere laid many Ages ago. The 
old Geographers indeed were only. em- 


ployed in d:ſcribing particular Countries, Wl 


either in Whole or in Part. Te Ro- 


| mans, when they had fubdued any Pro» WW 
3 A 4 | 


4 Vince, 


. [ vii] | 
wince, uſed to delineate "their new Con- 
gueſt en a Table flruriſh'd round with 
Peres, and thus expoſe it to the Spec- 


In zatcrs in their Triumphs. About a hun- 
e Nars before the Birth of our Sa- 
Vvicur the Senate of Rome ſent Geogra- 


ers and Surveyors iuto feweral Parts 


| of the Earth, that ghey might meaſure 


the quhole; though they ſcarce viſited 
4 twentieth Part of it. And Alex- 
ander the Great, as Pliny informs us, 
took along aui ihß him tavo Geographers in 
his Aſiatic Expedition, to meaſure and 
delineate his Marches ; whoſe Journals 
and Olfervations were of great Ser- 
vice to the Geographers of ſucceeding 
Ages. But natwithflanding all this, 
the Geography of the Ancients was 
very imperſect, and full of falſe Rela- 
tions; becauſe they knew little or ns- 


thing, at leaft nothing certain, of thoſe 


Places of the Earth which are of moſt 


have 


Conſequence to be known, The Moderns 


8 


and have very much improved Geogra- 
phy, Ey opening a Paſſage into a Neu 
World, (i.e. America) and by diſcover» 
ing that tboſe Parts of the Old were 
inhabited, which were formerly thought 
uninhabitable; for it is now known 
that vaſi Numbers of People live under 


the Torrid Zone, the Heat whereof i: 


moderated by refreſbing Showers, con- 
fant Breezes, and cool Nights; and the 
Globe itſelf has been ſeveral times ſail'd 
round both by Engliſhmen and Foreign- Wl 
ers, though many Parts of it remain 
yet undiſceuer'd. In the laſt 2 | 

Invention of Teleſcopes about the Begin- 4 
ning of the laſt Century, fince which 


Time great Improvements have been 


made in thoſe Inſiruments, has contri- 1 

Buted very much to the Perfection of Wi 

Geography, by enabling the Learned io 

make accurate Aſtronomical Obſerwa- 

tions, by which better Maps and Charts 
| have 


have corrected many of their Errors, | 


Ts 1 


World could bonſt of before. 
4 With reſpect to our preſent Work, we 
| | Gel ſay nothing in its Praiſe, but have 


= Ll " be con ſider d, however, that it is chief- 
y difagn'd for young Beginners in the 
Such of Geography, aud that a fuller 
Deſcription of the World could not be ex- 
pected in ſo narrow a Compaſs, And 


at preſent in a State of War, ſeveral 
Tewns may þ*ſſibl have thanged their 
Maſters ſince the following Sheets were 
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neceſary en that Account. 
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; | either excuſe er correct what may. be 
+ 
4 
1 


- [ | | fans Been laid down than ever the 


the Public to judge cf its Merit: Let it 


be Reader is likewiſe defired to take 
notice, that as great Part of Europe is 


| printed off; he auill therr fore make pro- 
per Allowwances in this Reſpet, and 


bay 
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PART I. 


Cu Af. I. GR the Fi- 


gure of the Earth, its 
Magnitude, and Mo- 
nne 


CuAP. II. Of the Diviſion of the 


Globe with reſpect to its two "ou 
Parts, Land and Water, 


Cuay, III. Of the Artificial Globe, 
Cuar. IV. Of 2 Climates, 


Longitude, and Latitude, and the 
_ various Denominations of the Inhabi- 


tant of the Globe, 


. 
* 
ma. 
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Cray. V. Of the different Spheres, 
or Poſitions of the Globe, BB, 
Cray. VI. Of Maps, 31 
Cn aAr. VII. The Solution of ſome 
uſeful. and entertaining Problems on 
_ » the Terreſtrial Globe, . ge 
Cray. VIII. Geographical Para- 
doxes, with their * 50 
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| Cray, I. Of Evrors, 69 
i Sgcr. I. Of Sweden, & 6. 
W Secr. II. Of Denmark, 77 


= Secr. III. Of Norway, 83 
W Sect. IV. Of Muſcovy, or Ruſſia, 88 
= Sect. V. Of France, - 96 
W S£cr, VI. Of German 
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Bohemia, 1 2 

] Switzerland, 124 
_ Sect. VII. Of Poland, 137 
1 . * SECT. 
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Szcr. VIII. Of Spain and Portugal; | | | 
144 
Stcr. IX. Of Italy, 155 


Sr cr. X. Of Turky in Europe, 165 il 
Sect. XI. Of Great Britain and Ire- 1 
land, | 1734 3.4 


SECT. XII. Of the other European 1 


Hands, 189 


Cray. II. Of As1a in general, 192 | 1 


Sect. I, Of Turky in Aſia, 193 
Sect. II. Of Perſia, 20800 
Sgr. III. Of India, or the Eaſt. In- 
dies, 204 Wi 
Sect. IV. Of Great Tartary, 2119 
SecT. V. Of Ching, 215 
SCT. VI. Of tbe Aſiatic Nandi, 222 


Chr. III. Of Ar RICOGA in. 

general, 229 5 } 

1 I. Of Barbary, 229 
Szcr, II. Of Egypt, 234 


SECT. NJ 


m S:cr. III. Of Zaara, or the Deſert, 
14.408 1 240 
Sect. IV. Of Negroland, or tbe 
_ Country of the Blacks, 243 

nt SEcr. V. Of Guinea, 247 
| Lan Secr. VI. Of Ethiopia, 3 252 
1 Szer. VII. Of the African andi, 261 


CAP. IV. Of AMERICA in 


"ml general, 26g 
_ Wer. I. Of Mexico, or New Spain, 
1 267 
fi Seer. II. Of New Mexico and Cali- 


fornia, 0 
Sgr. III. Of Florida, 273 
Scr. IV. Of Canada, or New 


France, e 4 
Fl Ster. V. Of the Rritiſh Dominion, on 
mW, the Continent, 280 


WH Sect. VI. Of Terra Firma, 286 
1 Sect. VII. of the Land of the A- 
N mazons, 289 


sser. VIII. O) Brafil, 1 
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Ca IX, Of Peru, 


SECT, XI. Of Paraguay. 301 
SECT, XII. Of Terra Magellanica, 


„ 
Sect, XIII. Of the American lands, 


| 306 
Ster. XIV. Of the Unknown Lands, 


Y; 313 

Table of the Longitude and Latitude 

of ſome of the principal Places of the 
Earth, | 
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294 ji 
Ser. A. Of Chill, 298 1 
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GEOGRAPHY. 
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Containing a general Account of 


the Gros, both Natural and iſ 


Artificial; Geographical De- 


Fnitions, Problems, 


Sa 1 


Para- 


Groctapy Y defin'd; the Figure of the 
Earth, its Magnitude, and Motion, 


THAT i is Geography 


? 


We A. A * of the 
9255 Surface of the Farth, or 


Terraqueeus Globe, as it 


conſiſts of Land and Vat 
B 


er.— In this 


Senſs 


. [ 2 1 
Benſe it is generally leo? 4 ; but 


zn a more ſtrict Way of ſpeaking. th au- 
Deſcription of the watry Parts of = ow 
Earth's Surface, as Seas, Gu/phs, Ri- we 
Vers, &c. is call d Hydrog raphy. ; Dis 

©. What is the Form or Fi pure of Owe 
the Earth? ſors, 
A. It is of a round Figure, but Fra 


ſomething flatter towards tne North 
and South than in other Parts; ſo that 797 
its Diameter that Way is rather leſs MW — 
than from Eaſt to Weſt. But this 
Nicety is not obſerv'd in forming an 
artificial Globe. 

2. How large is the Earth? 
A. It is about twenty-five thou- 
and Miles in Circumference, and al. 
moſt eight thouſand Miles in Dia- 


"meter. 


lf | Does the Earth move? 
| 5 Ves; it has two Motions: The 
1. bobne round the Sun, which it performs 
| year ly, and is therefore call'd its An- 


nual 


7. 
2 3% * WS: 
% 


{ 3] 


nual Motion: : The other round its 
own Axis, which is compleated in 
twenty- four Hours, and is call'd its 
Diurnal Motion. To the former we 
owe (in part) the Change of the Sea- 


at, 
ne 
the 
Ri- 


e of ſons, and to the latter the alternate 
5 : Succeſſion of Day and Night.. But 

oth this more - properly belongs to Aftra- 

that ord” | 8 | 

r leſs rm wh o - 

t tis Crap. II. 


ng. an Of the Diviſion of the GLOBE with 


reſpect to its two great Parts, LAND 
and WATER. 


OU fa the Globe conſiſts of 
and dl V Land my Water; ate not 
theſe divided into leſſer Parts? ; 

A. Yes; the Land is ſubdivided in- 
©. bello Continents, Nandi, Peninſula's, 1th- 
55 corn ta Promontories, Mountains, &C. 

11 2 and the Water into Oceans, Seas, . 
K Its alefreights, Lakes, Rivers, &c. 
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ere [4] . wh 
©. What is the Meaning of theſe int 
Names? 
A. A Continent 1s a vaſt Tract of the 
Land, comprehending divers Coun- alm. 
tries, Kingdoms, and States, not ſe- MW is a 
parated by the Sea, but contiguous to in 
each other.—An Hand is a Lract of MW exce 
Land entirely ſurrounded with Water, 
A Peninſula is a Space of Land en- 
compaſs'd by Water, all but one ſmall 
Part. This ſmall Part, or narrow 
Neck of Land, which joins it to the 
Continent, is call'd an IHhmus.—A 
Promontory is a high Part of Land 
ſtretching out into the Sea, the Ex- 
tremity whereof is uſually term'd a 
Cape or Head. land. —A Mountain is 2 
Part of the Earth riſing to a conſi- 
derable Height above the Level of its 
Surface. . 
As to the Diviſion of the aqueous 
Part of the Globe: The Ocean is aff 
vaſt Body of Water encompaſſing the 
| Whole 


eſe 


of 
un- 
{e- 
s tO 
of 
iter. 
| en- 
mall 
rrowW 
the 
—4 
Land 
Ex- 


n'd 2 
2 18 2 


| = 1 4 
whole Earth; but this is ſubdivided 


ferent Names.—A Sea is a Part of 
the Ocean flowing between Iſlands, or 
almoſt ſurrounded by Land.—A Gulph 
is a Part of the Sea running up with- 
in Land, and encompaſs'd with it, 
except one Paſſage whereby it com- 
municates with the open Sea or O- 
cean.— A Streigbt is a narrow Paſſage 
either joining a Gulph to the neigh- 
bouring Sea or Ocean, or one Part of 
a Sea or Ocean to another.—A Lake 
is a large Quantity of deep ſtanding 


Water, ſurrounded with Land, and 


having no viſible Communication with 
the Sea.: But ſome Lakes receive and 
emit Rivers.—A Rzver is a conſidera- 
ble Stream of freſh Water, iſſuing 


from one or more Springs, and glidipg 
from thence into the Sea or Ocean. 


B 3 


into ſeveral Oceans, which have dif- iſ 


2. \ N J Hich is the beſt Way to at- 4 


— ts. 


CAT. III. ] 
Of the Artificial Globe. 


| tain a juſt Idea of the Globe | 
of the Earth? f : 
A. You will form the trueſt Idea 
of the Natural Globe by viewing and 
ſtudying an Artificial one. 
2. What is an Artificial Globe? * 
A. It is a round Body, made by (1, 
Art, on whoſe Surface the outward 
Parts of the whole Earth and Sea are 
delineated, and placed in their natural 
Order and Situation. —T'his is call'd a 
Terreſtrial Globe, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
a Celeſial one, upon whoſe Surface 7, 
the moſt noted Stars and the Images M «£,, 
of the Conſtellations are depicted, be- 
ing a Repreſentation of the Starry Fir- 5 


anament. 


South or Antarctic Pole. 


"CF 
mament. But our preſent Buſineſs 
only with the former. 


2. What are the principal = 


to be explain'd in order to underſtand 


the Globe? 
A. The faſt Things to be conſi- 
der'd are its Axis and Poles. 
* What is its Axis? 

It is a ſtrait Line paſſing through 
the DR of the Earth, round which 
the whole Frame thereof is ſappoſed 
to revolve in twenty- -four Hours: This 
Line is only imaginary in the Natural 
Globe, but in an Artificial one it is ex- 
preſs d by the Wires, upon which it 
really turns. 

= What are the Poles ? | 

A. The two Extremities or Ends of 
the Axis, one of which is call'd the 
North or Arctic, and the other the 
They are 
nam'd Poles from a Greck Wotd ſigni- 
fying to turn. 


1 2. Are 


1 | 
2. Are there not feveral Circles a- 
bout a Globe? | 

A. Ves; in order to determine the 
relative Situations of Places upon the 
Earth, and for other Purpoſes, the 
Globe is ſurrounded with many ima- 
ginary Circles, the chief whereof are 


eight in Number, and are divided in- 


to Greater and Leſſer. The four Great- 
er Circles are the Equator, the 
Ecliptic, the Meridian, and the Hori- 


on: The Leſſer are the two Tropics, 


and the two Polar Circles. 
2. What is the Equator? 
A. It is that great Circle which di- 
vides the Globe into two egual Parts, 
call'd the Northern and Southern He- 
miſpheres. The Word Hemiſphere ſig- 
nifies Half a Globe. 

2. Has the Eguator any other 
Name? | 
A. Ves, it is alfo call'd the Eęui- 


noctial Line, becauſe when the Sun i 


in 


n this 
of an e 
It is li 


quatar 
apparer 
through 
parent | 
pears to 
n real! 
dun, ] 
e are 
adapted 
eneral 
auſe th 
e is in 
ithout 
arth; : 
ay the 8 
vhich w 


3 1 
a this Circle the Days and Nights are 
of an equal Length all over the Globe. 


xe It is likewiſe ſimply call'd the Line, 
1 by way of Eminence, eſpecially a- 
ne ongſt Mariners. 
a- 9. What is the E cliftic? 
re A. A great Circle which cuts the 
n- quafor obliquely, and repreſents the 
t- pparent annual Path of the Sun 
he {Whrough the Heavens. I ſay the ap- 
i= arent Path, becauſe to us the Sun ap- 
cs, ears to move round the Earth, though Wi 
In reality the Earth moves round the | 78 
Sun, But, in order to be underſtood, WW 
di- Ne are obliged to ſpeak in a Manner 
ts, IMdapted to the Apprehenſions of the 
le- enerality of Mankind. Thus, be- 
ig- Hauſe the Sun ſeems to move, we ſay 
e is in ſuch a Part of the Ecliptic, 
her Pyithout attributing any Motion to the 
Farth; and for the ſame Reaſqn we 
Jui- Way the Sun 77/es, or the Sun ſets, by 
n is Which we mean that he begins to ap- 


in | 5 pear 


[ ro 
pear or diſappear, without conſidering 
how theſe Effects are produced. 
-2. How far does the Ecliptic de- 
cline from the Equator? | 
A. It declines from it twenty-three 
Degrees twenty-nine Minutes towards 
the North, and as much towards the 
South; for ſo far the Sun goes to the 
South of the Equator in the Midſt of 
our Winter, and comes ſo far to the 
North of it in the Middle of our 
Summer. : 5 
2. What is meant by Degrees and 
Minutes ? 25 
A. Every Circle is ſuppoſed to be 
divided into 360 equal Parts call'd De. 
grees; each Degree into 60 equal 
Parts call'd Minutes; the Minute into 
60 others call'd Seconds, &c.— In com- 
mon Computation we reckon a Mile: 
Minute, and ſixty Miles a Degree; but, 
according to the moſt accurate Calcula 
tions, a Degree of a great Circle (i.. 
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of the Earth's Circumference) is about 
69 Engl Miles and a Half, each 
de. Mile conſiſting of 5280 Feet. For 
the ſake of Brevity Degrees are com- 
ree I monly expreſs'd by a Cypher, and Mi- 
rds nutes and Seconds by acute Accents: 
the Thus 15?, 8/ 4%, is fifteen Degrees, 
the eight Minutes, and four Seconds. 
t of 2. Is not the Ecliptic divided into 
the ſeveral Parts? a 
our A. Ves, it is divided into twelve 
Parts call'd Signs, each Sign being 
thirty Degrees. Theſe Diviſions take 
their Names from ſeveral Conſtella- 
tions in the Heavens, which are moſt. 
of them repreſented by the Figure of 
ſome living Creature ; and that broad 
Cucle wherein theſe Conſtellations are 
placed, extending ſome Degrees on each 
Side of the Ecliptic, is term'd the Zodi- 
ac; for the Ecliptic is the Middle of the 
Zodiac, fromywhence the Sun never de- 
. Viates. The Names and Characters 
| | of 
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of the twelve Signs are Aries M, the 
Ram; Taurus &, the Bull; Gemini U, 
che Twins; 3 Cancer S. the Crab; Leo tre o 
K. the Lion; Vi £0 Wy, the Virgin; quent 
Libra &, the balance ; Scorpio m, the MW Fatt « 
Scorpion; Sagittarius f, the Archer; ceive 
Capricornus Hy, the Goat; Aquarius an, ME Point: 
the Waterer; and Piſces &, the Fiſhes. dians 
The ſix firſt- mention'd Signs are on Terre 


the North of the Equator, and the teen J 


other ſix on the South. makir 

2. What is the Meridian? the P. 

A. It is a great Circle paſſing And t 
through the two Poles, and dividing MW betwe 
the Globe equally into the E tern and Merid 
Meſtern Hemiſpheres. This is the zen C 
brazen Circle in which the Artificial round 
Globe turns round upon the two Ex- turn'd 
tremities of its Axis; but there are from i 
other Meridians drawn upon the Globe] 2. 
itſelf, Which are thoſe Semicircles ter- 
minating in both the Poles. In effect, 


Par 
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Part of the Heavens where the Cen- 
tre of the Sun is at Noon, it conſe- 
quently varies as any Place is more 
Eaſt or Weſt; ſo that we may con- 
ceive as many Meridians as there are 
Points in the Equator. The Meri- 
dians are commonly drawn upon the 
Terreſtrial Globe through every fif- 
teen Degrees of the Equator, thereby 
making an Hour Difference betwixt 
the Places through which they paſs : 
And to ſhew the Difference of Time 
between any two Meridians, this Braſs 
Meridian is provided with a little bra- 
zen Circle, having an Index moveable 
round the Axis of the Globe, to be 
turn'd to any particular Hour; which 
from its Uſe is call'd the H:ur-Circle. 

A. Whence has the Meridian its 
Name? 

A. From Meridies, which ſignifies 
Mon, or Mid- Day. 


2. What 


tis Circle is diſtinguiſh'd into two 


. 
2 What is the Horizon? - | 
A. It is a great Circle dividing the 
Globe into two equal Parts, term'd the 
Upper and Lower Hemiſpheres. But 


Sorts, the Senſible and the Rational. 
The Senſible or Apparent Horizon is a 
Circle which limits or terminates our 
Proſpect. when viewing the Heavens 


| l; round from any Part of the Globe, 


either at Land or Sea; or it is that 
Circle where the Sky and the Earth or 
Water ſeem to meet.—The Rational 
or True Horizon is the great Circle a- 


dove deſcribed, which paſſes through 
dhe Centre of the Earth, and whole 


Poles are call'd the. Zenith and Nadir. 


9. What is the Meaning of thoſe 


Words? | | | 
A. The Zenith is that Point of the 
Heavens exactly over our Heads, and 
the Nadir is that exactly under our 
Feet. 5 
2. Whence 
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9. Whence is the Word Horizon 


deriv'd? 


A. From a Greek Word which ſig- 
nifies to Bound or terminate, becauſe it 
bounds our Sight. 

How is the Rational Horizon 

2 on the Artificial Globe. 
A. By the upper Surface of the 
wooden Frame wherein the Globe is 
placed. Upon this Horizon are drawn 
ſeveral concentric Circles, th inner- 
moſt of which is the Amplitude Circle, 
the Uſe whereof is to ſhew in what 
Degree the Sun or any Star riſes and 
ſets from the true Eaſt and Weſt Points 
of the Horizon. Without the fore- 
mention'd Circle is drawn the Fcliptic 
with its Diviſions into Signs and De- 
grees, and a Circle of Months and 
Days. Theſe two Circles ſerve as a 
Calendar to ſhew the Sun's Place at 
any Time of the Year, and by that 
means to find his Place in the Ecliptic 
drawn 
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* upon the Globe itſelf. The 2 
thirty-two Winds, or Points of the A. 
Compaſs, are likewiſe commonly noted ning 
on ſome Part of this wooden Hori. g th 
20n. pn dh 
©. Are there any other Appurte- — 
nances belonging to an Artificial © a 
Globe? he Bi 
A. Yes, there is a Quadrant of 4-8; n 
titude, which is a thin flexible Plate . . 
of Braſs, having a Nut and Screw ati "ca 
one End, to be faſten'd to the brazen re call 
Meridian as Occaſion requires. The * t. 
Edge of this Quadrant is divided in. * 1 Eq 
to ninety Degrees, exactly anſweringſſl © 
to a fourth Part of the Equator. What gain 2 
Uſe it is of will appear in the Solution 
of ſeveral Problems hereafter.— To 
the Appurtenances of the Globe wel 
ought to add the Mariner's Compaſs 
an Inſtrument very uſeful for placing. 
the Globe in any Direction we pleaſe, nen he 
accorgung to the Problem we intend i 
1olvas -Q. What 
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9. What are the Tropics? _ 
A. They are two Leſſer Circles run». 
ning parallel to the Equator, and touch- 
ing the Ecliptic on each Side. That 
on the North is call'd the Tropic of 
Cancer, and that on the South the Tro- 
pic of Capricorn, from their touching 
he Ecliptic at thoſe two Signs. 
hen the Sun is in Cancer we have 


The 
" th 
oted 
Jori- 


jurte- 


ificial 


of Ra he longeſt Day, and when he is in 
mY epricorn the Sorteſt; and theſe Times 
N 


re call'd the So//zces, becauſe the Sun 
ing then at his greateſt Diſtance from 
he Equator, ſeems to fand /till a 


ed "While, before he purſues his Courſe 
9 gain to the North or to the South. _ 
2. Why are theſe Circles call'd 


rofacs ? | 

A. From a Greek Word which ſig- 
hes to turn, becauſe they are the Li- 
is of the Sun's annual Courſe, and 
en he arrives at either of them he 
0 retu /. 


e ple ale, C 
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returns back again towards the Equa- 


tor. 
* What are the 9 Circles 
A. They are two Leſſer Circles, 


which alſo run parallel to the Equator, 0% 
and are at the ſame Diſtance from the - 
Poles as the Tropics are from the Egua- Ni 
tor, viz. 23 Degrees 29 Minutes 


That which is towards the North is 
alſo ſometimes call'd the Arctic Circli, 9. 
from a Greek Word which ſignifies 2 ; \ 
Bear, the Conſtellation of that Name 
lying near the North Pole; and the 
other on the South is term'd the A1. 
tarctic Circle, as being * 772 
 fiteto the former, 
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| Cuar. IV. 


Of Zones, CLIMAT ES, LonGi- 
TUDE and LATITUDE, and the 
various Denominations of the Inhabi- 


tants of the Globe. 


9. : \ F HAT are Zones? 
A. They are large TraQts 


of the Earth's Surface, diſtinguiſh'd by 
the Tropics and Polar Circles, being five 
in Number, viz. one Torrid, two Tem- 
gerate, and two Frigid. 
2. What is meant by the Ti dd 
Zone? 1 
A. The ſame as Hot or Scorch d; for 
this being the Space comprehended be- 
tween the Tropies, and divided by the 
Equa tor, the Sun going perpendicu- 
Cn over it makes the Heat exceſ- 
five; upon which Account the An- 
SO cients 
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cients imagined this Part of the Earth 
to be uninhabitable. | ther 
A. Which are the Temperate Zones? 2 
A. Thoſe which lie on either Side A 
of the Globe, between the Tropics IM the ! 
and Polar Circles, where the Sun's MW rence 
Heat is moderate. Day. 

2. Which are the Frigid Zones? lar Ci 

A. Thoſe included within the Polar ¶ themſ 
Circles, being ſo denominated from mates, 
the extreme Cold to which they are ſO entire 
ſubje& moſt Part of the Year. the fir. 

9. What is the Meaning of the out ſet 
Word Zone? WTO: in the 
A. It fignifies a Girdle, or broad mates 
Belt, like which the Zones ſeem to the u 
encompals the Globe. its long 
2. What are Climates? long, ar 
A. They are certain Tracts of the a half; 
Earth's Surface, bounded by Circle the firſt 
running parallel to the Equator, and and a h 


Day 


32 ſuch a Breadth that the longel and ſo o 
ws n Lay Circles, 


\ 
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th Day in the one exceeds that in the 0+ 
cher by half an Hour. | 

es? 9. How many Climates are there? 

ide A. Twenty-four oh each Side of 


ics the Equator, ariſing from the Diffe- 
n's I rence of half an Hour in their longeſt 
Day. Theſe reach as far as the Po- 
lar Circles, from whence to the Poles 
themſelves are reckon'd ſix more Ch- 
mates, wherein the Difference 1s an 
entire Month, the Sun being ſeen in 
the firſt of theſe a whole Month with- 
out ſetting, in the ſecond two Months, 
in the third three, &c. As the Cli- 
mates commence from the Equator, 
the ft Climate, at its Beginning, has 
its longeſt Day preciſely twelve Hours 
long, and at its End twelve Hours and 

f the a half; the ſecond, which begins where 
53rcles the firſt ends, wiz. at twelve Hours 
„ and and a half, ends at thirteen Hours; 

ongel and ſo of the reſt, as far as the Polar 

1 27 Circles, | 
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2. What is the Meaning of the 


Word Climate? 
A. It isderiv'd froma Greel Word 
which ſignifies to incline, becauſe in 
numbering of them they incline from 
the Equator towards either Pole. 
9. What are the Circles call'd which 
are drawn parallel to the Equator to- 
wards the two Poles? 


A. They are call'd Parallels of La- 


PHitude. 
23. What is meant by Latitude? 
A. The Latitude of any Place (up- 


on the Earth) is its Diſtance from the 


Equator towards either of the Poles, 
which is meaſur'd in Degrees on the 
Meridian, and is call'd North or South 
Latitude according as the Place is in 
the Northern or Southern Hemiſphere. 
Now as the Meridian 1s divided into 
four Quadrants, that is, four equal 
Parts, each containing ninety Degrees, 
it is plain that no Place on the Globe 


can 


that of Loxabn, the French that of Pa- 
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can have above ninety Degrees of La- 
titude, each Pole being juſt ſo many 
Degrees diſtant from the Equator. 
Theſe Degrees are number'd on the 
brazen Meridian of an Artificial Globe, 

2. What is Longitude ? | 

A. It is the Diſtance of a Place 
from ſome firſt Meridian, meaſur'd on 
the Equator from Weſt to Eaſt. The 
fixing of a fr ft Meridian, from whence 
the Degrees of Longitude are to be 
counted, is a Matter purely arbitrary. 
It is frequently placed in the Ifland 
Ferro, one of the Canaries; but the 
Geographers of different Nations 
ſometimes chuſe the Meridian paſſing 
through the Metropolis of their own 
Country for their firſt; as the Exgliſh 


ris, &c. It ſeems the beſt Way to 
reckon Longitude both Eaſtward and 
Weſtward from the firſt Meridian to 1 80 
Degrees, which is the greateſt Diſta ice 

| C4 that 


that a Place can be at from any given 
Meridian ; but ſometimes Longitude 
zs counted Eaſterly quite round the 
Globe, which is 360 Degrees. It is 
to be obſerv'd, that the Degrees of 
Latitude are all of an equal Extent, but 
thoſe of Longitude are only ſo at the 
Equator, from whence they diminiſh 
gradually as they approach the Poles, 
where all the Meridians or Lines of 
Longitude unite. 

©, In what Proportion do the De- 
grees of Longitude decreaſe? _ 

A. Reckoning 60 Geographical 
Miles to a Degree, (which is uſually 
done for the ſake of Eaſe in Compu- 
tation) from the Equator to the thir- 
tieth Degree of Latitude the Degrees 
of Longitude loſe by little and little 
about ne Miles; from thence to the 
ſixtieth Degree, about 7awerty-one 


Miles; and from thence to the Poles 


the other thirty; for there they come 
| | to 


. 4. 


grees 
little 
o the 
2 one 
Poles 
come 

to 


. La F. 
to nothing fas will be eafily conceiv'd 
by viewing the Artificial Globe or a 
Map of the World. 

9. You ſay that the Inhabitants of 
the Earth have various. Denomina- 
tions; what are they, and whence ? 

A. Firft, With reſpect to their re- 
lative Situation to one another, they 
are call'd 4nteci, Periæci, and An- 
tipodes. 

9, What is the Meaning of theſe 
ſeveral Names? | 

A. 1. The AnTotci are thoſe 
who live under the ſame Meridian, but 
oppoſite Parallels; being equally di- 
Rant from the Equator, but on diffe- 
rent Sides. 'Tkeir Seaſons of the Year 
are contrary, it being Winter to*the 
one when 9zmmer to the other; and 
and the Days of the one are equal to 
the other's Nights; but the Time of 
Noon and Midnight is the ſame with 
both. Thoſe who live under the E- 
quator 
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quator have no Anteci,—2. The Pz. 
RIOECI are thoſe who live under the 
ſame Parallels, but oppoſite Meridi- 
ans. Theſe have their Seaſons of the 
Year at the ſame Time, and their 
Days and Nights always of the ſame 
Length with one another; but the 
one's Noon is the. other's Midnight. 
Thoſe. who live under the Poles it is 
evident can have no Peri&ci.—3. The 


ANTIPoDEs are thoſe People who 
live under oppoſite Parallels and Me- 


ridians, and walk with their Feet dia- 
metrically oppoſite to one another, 
Theſe have their Days and Nights, 
and their Seaſons of the Year, direct 
- contrary. 

2. How are the Inhabitants of the 
Earth otherwiſe diſtinguiſh'd ? 

A. With reſpect to the Diverſity 
of their Shadows, they are diſtinguiſh'd 
into Amphiſcii, Periſcii, and Hete- 
roſcüi. 9. What 
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Pz. . What is the Meaning of theſe 


r the ames? | 
A. 1. The Ampurscir are thoſe 


the Nrho inhabit the Torrid Zone, being ſo 
their Hrall'd becauſe their Noon-Shadow 
ſame MWometimes falls to the North, and 
the ometimes to the South, according as 


he Sun is to the Northward or South- 
it is Nrard of their Zenith: And as the Sun 


The Ws ſometimes in their Zenith, that is, 
who lirectly over their Heads, they are 
Me- lſo call'd Ascii, becauſe then they 
t dia- {Wave no Shadow at all.—2. The PR- 


ther, Nis cii are the Inhabitants of the Fr;- 
ights, 7 Zones, ſo calld becauſe at ſome 
rectly {W'ime of the Year their Shadows fall all 


ound them in twenty-four Hours, the 
zun keeping above their Horizon for 
eeks or Months together.—3. The 
ETEROSCII are thoſe who live in 
he Temperate Zones, and are ſo call'd 
Hete- Pecauſe their Noon-$hadow is always 
What aſt the ſame Way, that is, either to- 

| | wards 
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wards the North, as it is with us; or 
to the South, as with thoſe who in- 
habit the Temperate Zone on the 
South of the Equator. 
This Diſtinction of the Inhabitants 
of the Earth with reſpect to their Sha 
doaus is ancient, but trifling in itſelf; 
and we only mention it in compliance 
with Cuſtom. e 


* * _ a 
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CAP. V. 
Of the different Spuk REs, or Poſition: Ml the V 
F the Globe. and E 


HN OW many Spheres are there? ¶ Night 
A. Since the Horizon, and] D, 
conſequently the Face of the Heavens, A. 
or Sphere of the World, is different N when 
according to the different Situation of I the H 
Places upon the Earth, this Diverſity I gles; 
is conſider d three Ways, with regard 
to 
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; o ſo many Poſitions of the Horizon 
10 in- to the Equator ; for theſe. Circles may 
n the be either parallel, perpendicular, or ob- 


ique to each other, and hence we have 


Itants Na Parallel, a Right, and an Obligue 
r Sha · Sphere. | 
itſelf; 9, What is a Parallel Sphere? 
liance A. It is ſuch a Poſition of the Globe 


as that the Eguator coincides with the 
Horizon; and the Poles are in the Ze- 
ib and Nadir. The Inhabitants there- 
fore of this Sphere (if there be any) 
are thoſe who live under the Poles of 
ofition: ¶ the World; for to them the Equator 
and Horizon are the ſame, and they 
have fix Months Day and ſuf Months 
here? Night. 
, and D. What is a Right Sphere? 
avens, il A. A Right or Dire# Sphere is 
erent when the Zguator is perpendicular to 
ion of I the Horizon, cutting it at Right An- 
rerfity N ples; ſo that the Horizon paſſes | 
egard — the — and the Equator 
to through 
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through the Zenith and Nad. 'Thok 
who live under the Equator have ſuch 
a Sphere, and their Days and N ight 
are always equal. 

©. What is an Obligue Sphere? 

A. It is when the Horizon cuts the 
Equator obliquely, one of the Pole LV 
being above the Horizon, and the o. 
ther below it. This Obliquity occaſi. 
ons the Inequality of Days and Nights; 
for thoſe who live under an Ob/iqe 
Sphere (as we do) never have their 
Days and Nights equal, except in the ; 
Equinoxes, that is, when the Sun en. are int 
ters into either of the Equine ial Points, Dime 
which are thoſe where the Equal of Ri 
and the Ecliptic interſe&t each other, Town 
This is the Caſe twice a Year, wiz. 2. _ 
bout the 1oth of March and the r zth ſever: 
of September ; the firſt of which is calbd . A. 
the Vernal, and the ſecond che Autum- nag 
; E ano q ira 
mo = Cu a x, Surfac 
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Those | 

e ſuch Hos Fs | 

Night . 
* Of Mays. 
Its the 


Pole WHAT is a Map? 
the 5 1 | A. It is a plain or flat Fi- 
occafi gure, repreſenting the whole Surface 
lights; of the Globe, or a Part thereof, ac- #} 
22 cording to the Rules of Perſpective. 

> then Maps are generally engraven on Cop- | 

in the per, and ſo printed upon Paper. They ⁵⁶ 

un en. are intended to ſhew us the Forms and ha 


Point. Dimenſions of Countries, the Courſes 
aer of Rivers, and the Situation of Cities, 
other Towns, Mountains, Sc. 

viz. all 2. Are not Maps diſtinguiſh'd into 
e 12th ſeveral Sorts? = 
s calls A. Yes, they are diſtinguiſh'd into | + 
Autum V1 ver/al and Particular. The firſt 
Sort are thoſe which exhibit the whole 
Surface of the Earth, or the two !i 


CHAP, 
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Hemiſpheres, commonly call'd Ma 
of the World. The laſt Sort are thoſe 
which repreſent ſome particular Coun- 
try or Part thereof. — Thoſe which re- 
preſent only the Seas and Sea- Coaſts ſom o 
are properly call'd Charts, rom . 
2. What are the principal Things {Wouth 


A. 
eſt | 

is the! 

der'd 1 


required in a Map? preſs'd 

A. 1. That all Places have their juſt Nhe M: 
Situation with regard to the chief Cir- Ihe De 
cles of the Globe, as the Fquator, Me- In the 
ridians, Parallels, c. becauſe on theſe Mound ( 
depend many Properties of Regions, Muator 


as well as celeſtial Phænomena. 2. uſual 
That the Magnitudes of the ſeveral 
Countries have the ſame Proportion as 
on the Surface of the Earth, 3. That 
the ſeveral Places have the ſame Di- 2. \ 
ſtances and Situation with regard to 
each other, as on the Earth itſelf. 
2. How ſhall I know the Diſtances 
of Places by a Map? 
1 1 nog A. The 


arts, 
ertain 
d the 1 
ad thy 
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A. The Diſtances of Places Eaſt or 
eſt from ſome firſt Meridian (which 
s their Longitude ) are generally num- 
der'd in Degrees on the Top and Bot- 
om of a Map; and their Diſtance 
rom the Equator to the North or 
South (which is their Latitude) is ex- 
preſs'd in Degrees on each Side of 
he Map. As to Maps of the World, 
he Degrees of Longitude are number'd 
dn the Equator, and thoſe of Latitude 
ound each Hemiſphere from the E- 
quator to the Poles. —Beſides this, there 
. 2, uſually a Scale of Miles in ſome va- 
everal ant Part of a Map, by which the Di- 
ion as Ntance of one Place from another i 
That Wafily found, = 
e Di- 2. What is a Scale of Miles? 


rd to fl A. It is a Line divided into equal 
4 arts, each anſwering to a Mile, or a 
tances ertain Number of Miles, according 


d the Map it is made for: So that to 
. The Ind the Diſtance between any two 
D Place 
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FE 
Places in a Map, you are to meafure 
the Interval by a Pair of Compaſſes, 


and then apply them to the Scale, the 


Diviſions whereof will ſhew the Di 
ſtance required. 

2. But how ſhall I know whether 
the Places lie Eat or Ve, North o 
South of one another ? 

A. This appears by Inſpection, the 
Top of a Map being North, the Bot: 
tom South, the Right-Hand Eaſt, and 
the Left Veſt; unleſs the Compaſs, oi 
Flower-de-luce, which is general) 
placed in ſome Part of a Map, hey 


the contrary ; for that ee Point 
to the North. 


L.A 
} 
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aſſes, 
le, the 


e Di. 


nr. VII. 


he Solution of ſome uſeful and enter- 
taining PROBLEMS on the TERRE- 
STRIAL GLOBE. 


hether 


97th 01 


on, tl XJ HAT is the Uſe of an A 
ne Bor VV tificial Globe? 

oſt, an A. It is of great Uſe (as I have in- 
baſs, "Wmated before) to give us an eaſy and 
— eedy Acquaintance with the Earth 


1 which we live, as it ſets a Repre- 
ntation of it before our Eyes, and 
hibits the ſeveral Parts of it in their 
e Situations, Figures, and Propor- 
ons: Beſides this, it ſerves to explain 
veral Phænomena relating to the 
arth, its Inhabitants, the Seaſons, 
'c. as will appear by the following 
oblems and their Solutiens, for whic 
ä 2 


E point 


Cut 


we are chiefly indebted to Mr. Gy. 


be North or Seuth ) and under that I 
_ gree lies the Place required. 
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An. 
PROnLEMu I. To find the Longitut 4 
and Latitude f any Place dil. r 
neated on the Globe : Loc 
Turn the Globe round its Axis tilMhe C: 
you have brought the given Place uon, 
the Eaftern Side of the Brazen Mer he Si; 
dian; then that Degiee of the Mer{Which 
dian which is directly over it is -% Pro 
Latitude required, and that Degree a; 
the Equator which is cut by the Bu Raiſ 
zen Meridian is the Longitude from t orizo 
firſt Meridian inſcribed upon the GlobeWe Pla 
Pros. II. The Longitude and LatiWde in 
tude being given, to find the Place: | 
Find the given Longitude on thgge Me 
Equator, and bring that Point to ii our 
Brazen Meridian; then reckon fronÞybich 
the Equator on the Meridian the De idnigh 


orth :; 
ariner 
preſen 


gree of Latitude given, (whether! 


Pro! 
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' ProsB. III. The Day of the Month 
ngitul being grven, to find the Sun's Place 
s di in the Echptic: 
Look for the Day of the Month in 
he Calendar upon the wooden Hori- 
on, and over-againſt it you'll find 
he Sign and Degree of the Ecliptic 
hich the Sun is in at that Time. 
Pros. IV. To redify the Globe for 


r. Cor. 


xis til 
lace t1 
1 Mer. 
> Merl 

is thi 


gree d any given Place: 

he Ba Raiſe the Pole ſo high above the 
rom th lorizon as is equal to the Latitude of 
Globe de Place; fix the Quadrant of Alti- 
nd Lande in the Zenith; find the Sun's 
e Plact: Jace in the Ecliptic, and bring it to 
on thape Meridian; put the Hand of the 
t to th{F{our-Circle to the uppermoſt XII, 
on fro hich is Noon, as the lower XII is 
the De ianight) and ſet the Globe exactly 


orth and South by the Help of a 
ariner's Compaſs; then will it tr 

preſent the Poſition of the Earth at 
D 3 the 


1ether | 


that L 
PRr0! 
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ts Noon of that Day for which it 
rectified, 1 


Pros. V. The Day F the Moni) £ 
Being given, to find the Lengi c 
thereof in any Latitude not auithi Ha 
Iz)he Polar Girdles: © i. e. 
Flevate the Globe for the Latitude Index 
mark the Sun's Place in the Eclipti the G 
and bring it to the Brazen Meridian the E 
then ſet the Hour- Index to the uppe I ridian 
moſt XII, and turn the Globe Eat 
ward till the Sun's Place comes to H Pa. 
Edge of the Horizon, at which Tim 4 
the Index points to the Hour of Su a 
riſing. Then turn the Globe till y 2 
bring the Sun's Place to the Weſtenl Th 
Semicircle of the Horizon, and th to th 
Index will point to the Hour of Sui bring 
ſetting. Now by doubling the Tin dian, 
of Sun-ſetting you have the Leng rary ( 
of the Day, and the Time of Suff then 
riſing doubled gives the Length of tl point 
Night. ving 


Pace 
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ch iti ProB. VI. The Hour of the Day af 
one Place ( ſuppoſe London) being 

Mont given, to find what o'Clock it is 

Length at that Time in any other Place: 


wit Having brought the firſt given Place 
i. e. London to the Meridian, ' ſet the 
Index to the given Hour; then turn 
the Globe about till the Place where 
the Hour is required comes to the Me- 


atitude 
clipti 
2ridian 


 uppeWridian, and the Index will point out 
e Ea the Hour at the ſaid Place. 


s to t PROB. VII. The Day and Hour Be- 
h Tim ing given, to find thoſe Places on 
of Sun the Globe, to aubhich the Sun is in 
till ye the Meridian at that Time: © 
Weſtesf The Pole being elevated according 
and ti to the Latitude of the given Place, 


of Sur 


bring that Place to the Brazen Meri- $ 


\ 
— — 5 
— - * 
— — N 
5 
\ 
= 
.: 


xe Tin dian, and ſet the. Index of the Ho- 
- Lenglfff rary Circle to the Hour of the Day; F 
of Suff then turn the Globe till the Index 
h of i point to the uppermoſt XII, and ha- 


Pace 


ving fix d the Globe in that Situation, 
D 4 wwe 4 | 1 
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all thoſe Places under the upper Half 

of the Brazen Meridian have the Sun 
in their Meridian at that particulat 
Time; ſo that with them it is Noon- 


J. 

PRoB. VIII. The Day and Hour 
being given in any Place, to find 
that Part of the Globe to which 
the Sun is Vertical at the given 
Time: 

Having found the Sun's Place in 

the Ecliptic, bring it to the Brazen 
Meridian, and make a Mark over it 
with Chalk or a Pencil ; then find thoſe 
Places of the Earth in whoſe Meri- 
dian the Sun is at that Inſtant, and 
bring them to the Brazen Meridian; 
Which done, that Part of the Earth 
which falls exactly under the aforeſaid 
Mark is the Place to which the Sun then f 
is then Vertical, that is, in the Ze- 


PRos. 


> Sun 
cular 
{ 00N- 


Hour 


o find 
which 
given 


ce in 
razen 
ver it 
| thoſe 
Meri- 
t, and 
1d1an; 
Earth 
oreſaid 
he Sun 
he Ze- 


Pos. 


Half PROB. IX. The Day and Hour Be. 
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ing given, to find thoſe Places on 
the Globe to which the Sun is 
then riſing, thoſe to which he is 


then ſetting, thoſe where it is 


Neoon-Day, thoſe which are actual- 
ly enlighten'd, and theſe that are 


not. 


ad that Flace of the. Glebe bs 


which the Sun is vertical at the given 
Time, bring the ſame to the Brazen 
eridian, and elevate the Pole ac- 
cording to the Latitude of the ſaid 
Place. 'The Globe being fix'd in this 
Poſition, obſerve what Places are in 
the Weſtern Semicircle of the Hori- 
zon, for there the Sun is then riſing; 
ind thoſe Places in the Eaſtern Semi- 
ucle of the Horizon have the Sun 
then ſetting. Thoſe Places exactly 
under the Brazen Meridian have Noon- 
day: And, laſtly, all thoſe above the 
Horizon are enlighten'd; but thoſe 


below 
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„„ 
below it are depriv'd of the Sun at 
that Time. | 
Pros. X. The Latitude of any Place 
being given, and alſo the Sun's 
Place in the Ecliptic, to find the 
Beginning and End of Tauiligbt. 


The Rays of the Sun, after he u 


withdrawn from our Sight, are faintly 
refracted to us by the Atmoſphere, or 
Body of Air encompaſling our Earth, 
This continues tilt the Sun is got a- 
bout eighteen Degrees below the Ho- 
rizon, when he no longer enlighten 
our Atmoſphere, and. all that Par 
thereof which is over us becomes dark. 
So likewiſe in the Morning, when the 


Sun comes within eighteen Degrees of 


our Horizon, he begins again to en- 
lighten the Atmoſphere, and ſo more 
and more till he riſes and makes ful 
Day. This ſmall Illumination of the 
' Atmoſphere, or State of the Heaven 
between Day and Night, is what w 


call 
whe 
Arti. 
recti 
to tl 
to X 
of t. 
Plac 
toge 
tude 
Zen 
Sun* 
18th 
then 


whe! 


But 


the « 
Hen 
Qua 
gree 
whe 


P 


un at 


Place 
Sun's 
nd the 
light. 
he 
faintly 
ere, or 
Earth, 
Ot a- 
2 Ho- 
ghtens 
at Part 
s dark. 


hen the 
Irees of 
to en- 
o more 
kes ful 
1 of the 


Jeaven 
vhat We 
ca 
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call Tavi/ight; the Beginning and End 
whereof may be thus found by the 


Artificial Globe.— The Globe being 


rectified, and the Sun's Place brought 
to the Brazen Meridian, ſet the Index 
to XII at Noon; then mark the Point 
of the Ecliptic oppoſite to the Sun's 
Place, and turn the Globe Weſtward; 
together with the Quadrant of Alti- 


tude (which muſt be ſcrew'd on the [ 


Zenith) till the Point oppoſite to the 
Sun's Place cut the Quadrant in the 
18th Degree above the Horizon, and 
then the Index will ſhew the Time 
when the Morning-Twilight begins : 
But if you take the Point oppoſite to 
the Sun, and bring it to the Eaſtern 
Hemiſphere, turning it till it cuts the 


Quadrant of Altitude in the 18th De- 


gree, the Hand will ſhew the Time 


when Twilight ends in the Evening. 


PROB. XI. In any Place whoſe La- 


titude is kuvwn, and alſo the duns ¹ 
Places 


„ .. -- 
Place in the Ecliptic, to findthe Hour 
of the Day by the Globe when the 
Hun ſhines: | 
Elevate the Globe for the given La- 
titude, and place it duly North and 
South by the Marmer's Compaſs; then 
fix a ſmall Needle perpendicularly in 
the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic, bring 
me ſame tò the Brazen Meridian, and ſet 
dhe Hour-Index to XII at Noon: This 
done, turn the Globe till the Needle 
caſts no Shadow on it, and then the In- 
dex will point to the Hour of the Day. 
Pros. XII. Any Place being given 
in the North Frigid Zone, to know 
how long the Sun ſhines there wwith- 
. out ſetting: , _ 
Elevate the Globe according to the 
Latitude of the Place, and turn it 
round till the firſt Degree of Cancer 
come under the Meridian; then count 
the ſame Number of Degrees on the 
Meridian, from each Side of the E- 
| | auator, 


Hour 
n the 


L- 
and 
then 
ly in 
bring 
nd ſet 
This 
eedle 
Pp In» 
Day. 
given 
know 
wwith- 


to the 
irn it 
Lancer 
count 
Mn the 
1e E- 
ator, 
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quator, as the Place is diſtant from 
the Pole; and making a Mark where 
the Reckoning ends, turn the Globe 
round, carefully obſerving what two 
Degrees of the Ecliptic paſs exactly 


under the two Points mark'd on the 


Meridian. Then over-againft thoſe 
Degrees of the Ecliptic on the wooden 
Horizon find the Months and Days of 18 
the Month correſponding ; which will 
ſhew when the longeſt Day beginsand 
ends, or how long the Sun doth con- 


ſtantly ſhine above the Horizon of the 


given Place. | 
Pros. XIII. To find the Antceci, 
Pericci, and Antipodes of any 
given Place: 
Bring the given Place to the Bra- 
zen Meridian, and: having found its 


Latitude, reckon the ſame Number 


of Degrees on the Meridian from the 
Equator towards the contrary Pole, 
and where the Reckoning ends is the 

* Place 


| — Horizon at the ſeveral Points of the 


| £46] | 
Place of the Antæci.— Keeping the ompaſs 
Globe in the ſame Poſition, ſet the reſpec 
Hour-Index to XII at Noon; then PROB 


turn the Globe about till the Index bete 
points to the lower XII, and the Place wh 
which lies under the Meridian, having Pla 
the ſame Latitude with the given Place, Has 


is that of the Periæci requir' "d.—As Lay t 
to the Antipodes, their Place 1s found he two 
by counting 180 Degrees upon the re of! 
Meridian from the given Place, either em bei 
North or South. - 0 Diſt 
Pros. XIV. A Place being given 7 e the 
on the Globe, to find its Bearing 5 13 
from any other Place: "PPS 


Bring the given Place to the Brazen Dare _ 
Meridian, and elevate the Pole ac. N _ | 


cording to its Latitude ; then fix the 
Quadrant of Altitude in the Zenith, 
applying the ſame ſucceſſively to thoſe 
Places whoſe Bearing is deſir'd, and 
the Quadrant will interſect the wooden 


and brin 
lian; th 
Altitude 
are cut b 


Compaſs 
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ompaſs upon which thoſe Places bear 
n reſpect of the given Place. 


ProB. XV. To find the Diſtances i 


between any tao given Places up- 
on the Globe; and to find all thoſe 
Places that are at the ſame Di- 
flance from any given Place © 
Lay the Quadrant of Altitude over 
he two given Places, and the Num- 
der of Degrees intercepted between 
hem being reduced into Miles will be 
he Diſtance required. Or you may 
ake the Diltance between the two 
Places with a Pair of Compaſles, and 
applying them to- the Equator you'll 
have the Degrees of Diſtance as be- 
ore. If you rectify the Globe for 


he Latitude and Zenith of any Place, i i 


and bring the ſaid Place to the Meri. 
lian; then turning the Quadrant of 
Altitude about, all thoſe Places that 

are cut by the ſame Point of it are at 
the 


[48 
the fame Diſtance from the given 
Place. 

PRoB. XVI. The Day and How 
of @ Lunar Eclipſe being known, 
to find all thoſe Places upon the 
Globe in which it awwill be vi. 
ſible: 

Find where the Sun is Vertical at 
the Hour of the Eclipſe, and bring 
that Place to the Zenith; then the 
Eclipſe will be viſible in all thoſe Pla- 
ces that are under the Horizon: But 
if the Antipodes to the Place where 
the Sun 1s Vertical be brought into 
the Zenith, the Eclipſe will be ſeen 
in the Places above the Horizon.— 
But obſerve, that an Eclipſe of the 
Moon being ſometimes of a long Con- 
tinuance, it may be ſeen in more than 
one Hemiſphere. of the Earth, as ſhe 
will riſe in ſeveral — alter the E- 


"_ begins, 
__ Note, 


Note, 


is Centra 


the Sun 
the Zer 
will be 
the Up! 
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3 
Note, When an Eclipſe of the Sun 


is central, if you bring the Place where 


the Sun 1s Vertical at that Time into 


the Zenith, ſome Part of the Eclipſe 


will be viſible in moſt Places within 
the Upper Hemiſphere: But by rea- 


ſon of the ſhort Duration of Solar 


Eclipſes, and the Latitude which the 
Moon commonly has at ſuch. Times, 
there is no Certainty in determining 
by the Globe where thoſe Eclipſes 
will be viſible ; and therefore Recourſe 
muſt be had to Calculations. | 

Theſe are ſome of the chief Prob- 
lems performable by the Terreſtrial 
Globe; but if the Reader deſire more, 
he may be abundantly ſatisfied by con- 


ſulting Varenius, Gordon, and other 


Geographical Writers. I now proceed 
to ſome pleaſant and ſurprizing Para- 
doxes, which, if they are of no great 
Uſe, will at leaſt be an agreeable A- 
muſement. The Paradoxes are moſtly 
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borrow'd from Gordon, and their So. 
lutions from Varenius, with ſome Va. 
riation. 


Jeaſt begins. 


CAP. VIII. 
G eographical Pa RADOXES, awvith thay 
Solutions. 


- Patanorx I. 

HERE is a certain Place on the 
Globe, of a conſiderable Southern 
Latitude, that hath both the greateſt and 

leaft Degree of Longitude. | 
This is true, not only of a certain 
Place in Southern Latitude, but of all 
Places ſituated under the t Meridian 
from Pole to Pole; for where the 
greateſt Longitude ends, there the 
There are three ys 


PAR. II. 


able Places on the Globe that d. fer 
both in Longitude and Latitude, and 


yet all lie under one and the ſan 
Ta 


Mer Kent, 
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This is to be underſtood of the Arti- 
ficial Globe and its Brazen Meridian, 
and the Difficulty will ſoon vaniſh : 
— For if we ſuppoſe the firſt Place to be 
ſituated in 10 Degrees of Longi- 
z, tude, from any firſt Meridian, and in 
10 Degrees of Latitude, the ſe- 
cond Place under the North Pole, and 
the third under the Tropic of Cancer 
in 190 Degrees of Longitude; then 
it will appear that all the three Places 
may be under the ſame Brazen Meri- 
dian, and yet differ both in Longitude 
d Latitude, the firſt having 10 De- 
grees of each, the ſecond no Longitude 
and go Degrees of Latitude, and the 
hird 190 Degrees Longitude and 23 
Degrees 29 Minutes Latitude. | 
Par. III. There are two Places be- 


e 
22 
and 


rtain 
„ all 
idian 
the 
the 


5 longing to Aſia, that lie under the 
＋ 1 Same Meridian, and at no great 
? 5 Diffance from one another ; and yet 
{er the reſpedtive Inhabitants, in tec- 


„„ 
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Loning their Time, differ an entire 
Natural Day. 

In order to ſolve this Paradox let us 
premiſe, That if a Ship ſet out from 
any Port, and fteering Eaſtward ail 
quite round the Globe, the People of 
the ſaid Ship in reckoning their Time 
will have gain'd one compleat Day at 
their Return, or count one Day more 
than thoſe reſiding at the ſaid Port. 
On the contrary, thoſe who ſail Weſt. 
ward round the Globe will loſe a Day 
in their Computation; that is, when 
they return to the Port from whence 
they ſet out, they will be one Day be- 
hind the Reckoning. of the Inhabitants 
of that Place. 'The Reaſon of this will 
appear, if we conſider that thoſe who 
. fail Eaſtward continually arrive at a 
new Meridian, to which the Sun comes 
ſooner than to that they left, and there- 
fore they begin to count every Day 
ſooner than the former. Suppoſe, for 
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Inſtance, they ſail fifteen Degrees Eaſt- 
ward, the Day will begin an Hour 
ſooner there than in the Place they 
fail'd from; if thirty Degrees, two 
Hours; and ſo in that Proportion, till 
having gone quite round to the Place 
from whence they ſet out, they have 
gain'd twenty-four Hours in their Rec- 
koning, ſo many times fifteen Degrees 
being the Circumference of the Earth. 
In like manner, thoſe who fail fifteen 
Degrees Weſtward will have the Sun 
in their Meridian later by a whole Hour 
than it was in the Place from whence 
they ſail'd ; and fo they will loſe an 
Hour every 15 Degrees, which comes 
to twenty-four Hours in ſailing round 
the Globe. Hence we may ſolve our 
Paradox by obſerving, that the Spa- 
ziards in the Philippine Iſlands, and the 
Portugueſe at Macao on the Coaſts of 
China, differ a Day in their Account of 
Time, though they live near one ano- 
E 3 ther, 


Ce] 
ther, and ſome of them under the ſam? 
Meridian. The Reaſon of which is, 
that the Portagusſe came Eaſtward from 
Europe to Macao, and the Spaniard; 
Weſtward from America to the Philip. 
Fines. I have ventur'd upon this Solu- 
tion of the Paradox, which I think is 
better than that which explains it of 
Chriſtians and Fews living in the fame 
Place, becauſe the latter reckon their 
Sabbath one Day ſooner than the for- 
Mer. 

Par. IV. There are many Places 
Hing within the Torrid Zone, in 
 ewhich if a certain Kind of Sun- dial 
be duly erected, the Shadow will go 
back upon it ſeveral Degrees at a 
certain Time of the Year, and that 
tauice every Day for the Space of 
divers Weeks: Vet no ways derogat- 
ing from that miraculous returning 


of the Shadow upon the Dial of 


| Ahaz in the Days of King Heze- 
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This Paradox might be ſolv'd by ex- 
plaining the Nature of Concave, Com 
dex, and Reflecting Dials ; but as one 
certain Kind of Dial is mention'd; we 
may ſuppoſe an Equino&ial Dial de- 
ſcribed on both Sides of an horizontal 
Plane with two Gnomons, and near 
the Tropic, When the Latitude and De- 
clination are equal. Now before the 
Sun comes to the mathematical Horizon 
in the Morning; he will ſhine on the 
lower Side of the Plane, and the Sha- 
dow of the Gnomon will run Welt- 
ward; and preſently after Six o' Clock, 
as he ſhines on the upper Plane, the 
Shadow will run Eaſtward till Noon, 
and thence to Six in the Evening; at 
which Time the Shadow on the lower 
Plane will begin and run Eaſtward till 
Sun- ſet. It is likewiſe to be conſider' d, 
that any where in the Torrid Zone, 
where the Latitude is leſs than the Sun's nl 
Declination, and both towards the Wl 
E 4 _ lams 
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ſame Pole, the Sun comes twice to 
the ſame Point of the Compaſs both 
Forenoon and Afternoon ; - and an 
Eguinoctial Dial being placed horizon- 
tally, the Shadow of the Gnomon will 

o back twice every Day. 

Par. V. There is a certain Iſ and in 
the Atlantic Ocean, which being 
deſeried by a Ship at Sea, and bear- 
ing due Weſt of the ſaid Ship, at 
gavelve Leagues Diſtance by Efti- 
mation; the trueſi Courſe for hit- 
ting the ſaid Iſlund is to ſail fix 
Leagues due dah and juſt as ma- 

ny due Ne 

To ſolve this we muſt ſuppoſe that 
the fir/t Meridian, from whence Lon- 
gitude is reckon'd both Eaft and We, 
paſſes between the Ship and the Iſland, 
at the Diſtance of fix Leagues from 
each; and then the Ship's ſailing ſix 

Leagues Eat, and fix Weſt, relates to 

= the Denamination of the Longitude, and 

1 not 


not to 


the Shi 
(i. e. 


Difficu 
Phæno 


[70] 
not to the Points of the Compaſs, for 
the Ship will ſteer upon one Point only 
(i. e. Jeſt ) all the while. 
Par. VI. There are ſome evenly 
able Places upon the Globe, whoſe 
Senfible Horizon is commonly fair 


and ſerene, and get tis impoſſible. 
fo diſtinguiſh in it properly any one 


of the intermediate Points of the 
Compaſs ; nay, not ſo much as two 
of the four Cardinal Points. 
This can only be under either of the 
Poles. 


Par. VII. Theretis a certain [land 


in the Baltic Sea, to whoſe Inha- 
bitants the Body of the Sun is vi- 
Able in the Morning before he ri- 
ſeth, and likewiſe in the Evening 
after he is ſet. 
To thoſe who are acquainted with 
the Nature of Refraction there is no 
Difficulty in this Paradox: Nor is the 


Phznomenon. peculiar to any certain 
Iſland, 
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Iſland, but every where occaſion'd by 

the watry Vapours near the —— 
which make the Sun appear higher 
than he really is; though the nearer 
the Pole, the greater the Refraction, 

from the greater Denſity of the At. 

moſphere. Any one may be con- 
vinced of the Truth of this, by put- 
ting a Sixpence or Shilling into a Veſ. 
ſel full of Water, which he will there- 
by ſee at a greater Diſtance than he 
can when the Veſſel is empty; that is, 

he will ſee the Image of it in the 
Water, as we ſee the Image of the 
Sun in the Morning before he is actu- 

ally above the Horizon. 

" Par. VIII. There is a certain Vil. 
lage in the Kingdom of Naples, 
ſituated in a very low Valley, and 
yet the Sun is above three thou- 
Sand Miles nearer to the Inhabi- 
tants thereof at Noon, than when 
he either riſes or ſets to the ſail 
Village. When 


Whe 
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inconſi 
Depth 
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When the Sun riſeth in the Hori- 
zon of any Place, be it in what Coun- 


try ſoever, he is the Space of the 


Earth's Semidiameter more diftant 
from that Place than in his Meridian 
at Noon. Now there being but an 
inconſiderable Proportion between the 
Depth of the loweſt Valley in the 
World and the Semidiameter of the 
Earth, which is almoſt four thouſand 
Miles; it follows, that the Sun muſt 
be more than three thouſand Miles 
nearer any Place at Noon than at his 


Riſing, there being no Valley ſo deep 


as the tenth Part of a thouſand Miles. 
PaR. IX. There is a remarkable 


Place of the Earth, of a conſi- 


derable Southern Latitude, from 

ewhoſe Meridian the Sun removeth 

not for ſeveral Days at a certain 
Time of the Year. 

Dudes the South Pole, or within * 

Arctic Circle,” the Sun enlightens the 


Meridian 
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Meridian by ſhining conſtanfly upon it 

for thirty Days together. 

Par. X. There is a certain Place 
of a conſiderable Northern Lati- 
tude, where it is Mid. day or Noon 
every Quarter of an Hour, though 
the Days and Nights, even when 
ſhorteſt, confift of ſeveral Hours. 

This is under the North Pole. 

Pax. XI. There is a certain Part 
of the Earth, where the Sun and 
Moon (though it be the very In- 
ftant of Time the Moon is at Full) 
may happen to riſe at the ſame 
Time, and upon the ſame Point of 
the Compaſs. 

Under the North Pole the Sun and 
Full-Moon, both decreaſing in South 
Declination and Latitude, will riſe in 
the Equinoctial Points at the ſame Mo- 
ment; and under the North Pole 
there is no other Point of the Com- 
Paſs but South. | 
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Pa K. XII. There is @ remarkable f 


River on the Continent of Europe, 
over which there is a Bridge of 
fuch a Breadth, that above three 
thouſand Men may paſs along upon 
it abreaſt, without crowding one 
another in the leaſt. 


This 1s meant of a River that runs, 


under Ground, and ſuch there are in 
many Places; as the Guadiana in Spain, 
and the Mole in Surry, which laſt runs 
under Ground from Darking to Lea- 


therhead, being upwards of four mea- 


ſured Miles, a Space ſufficient for twice 
three thouſand Men to walk abreaſt 
without crowding. 

Par. XIII. Thereis a 1 Plain 
in Aſia, able to contain fixty thou- 
fand Men drawn up in Battl:- Ar- 
ray ; but if that Number of Men 


ewere actually drawn up there, it 


evould be impoſſible for more than 


One 


[ 62 
one of them to ſtand upright upon 
the ſaid Plain. 

Mathematicians demonſtrate, that a 
Plane can touch a Sphere only in one 
Point; and therefore as the Earth is 
ſpherical, ſuppoſe any Number of 
Men to ſtand upon a horizontal Plane, 
that Man only who ſtands upon the 


Point of Contact can be ſaid to ſtand 


upright with reſpect to the Centre of 
the Globe. 

Pak. XIV. There is a certain City 
in the Southern Part of China, 
whoſe Inhabitants walk almeft i in 
the ſame Poſture as aue do in Eu- 
rope, and yet they frequently ap- 
pear to Strangers as if they walk'd 
on their Heads, 

The Inhabitants of Chiza and all 
other Places, when walking by the 
Side of any clear ſtanding Water, ap- 
pear to others who look on it as if 
they walk'd with their Heads down- 
185 8 ä ward; 


appear 
Mont! 
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ward; which is all that is meant by 
the Paradox. | 
Pan. XV. There are three diſtinct 
Places on the Cintinent of Europe, 
equally diſtant from cue another, 


angle, each of æaubeſe Sides con- 
Hits of a thiuſand Miles; and yet 
there is a fourth Place jo ſituated 
in riſpect of the otber three, that a 
Man may travel on foot from it 
to any of the other Places in the 
Space of one artificial Day at a 
certain Time of the Year, and that 
without the leaſt Hurry or Fax 
41 tigue. : 
* 4 By an artificial Day is here meant 
from Sun riſing to Sun-ſetting ; ſo that 
all if we ſuppoſe the Places ſituated with- 
the in the Polar Circles, where the Sun 
ap- ppears without ſetting for ſeveral 
if Months together, the Journey may 
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[ 64 ] | 
eaſily be perform'd according to the 
Terms of the Paradox. 

PAR. XVI. There are three Places 
on the Globe, lying under the ſam 
Meridian, and at ſuch a Diſtance 
that the Latitude of the third ſur- 
paſſes that of the ſecond juſt fo 
anany Degrees and Minutes as the 
Latitude of the ſecond ſurpaſſes that 
of the firſt; and yet the true Di- 
Rance of the firſt and third from 
the ſecond is not the ſame by ſe- 
weral Miles. 

The Figure of the Earth being not 
exactly round, as is generally con- 
ceiv'd, but what Geometricians call 

an oblate $ phercid, which is the Shape 
of a Bowl, having one of its Diame- 


ters longer than the other; I ſay, this P 


ſpheroidical Figure of the Earth will 


cauſe ſuch a Difference as the Paradox * 


expreſſes. 
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Par. XVII. There are tævuo Plares 
in Eftrope, /o fituated in reſpect 
of ene another, that though the 
frft lies Eaſt from the ſecond, yet 
the ſecond is not Weſt from the 


By placing the Artificial Globe in an 
obligue Polition it will appear, that 
though two Places bear due Eaſt and 
Weſt from one another, yet meaſur'd 


by the Quadrant of Altitude they will 
not anſwer to the true Bearing as they 
are on the Natural Globe. 


_ Par, XVIII. There is a tertain Eu- 
 ropean Iſland, which frequently 

alters both its Lotigitude and Lati- 

8 : wes 
There are floating Iſlands in ſeveral 
Parts of the World, which therefors 
hange their Longitude and Latitude 
1 — are moved from one Place to 
Mot er. 


pu Pax. 


4 
Pax. XIX. There is a certain Place 
ii the Iſand of Great Britain, 
_ ewhere the Stars are always wiſible 
at any time of the Doy, if the Shy 


be clear. 


At the Bottom of a deep Well or 
Coal, pit, the ſurrounding Light which 
the Atmoſphere ſpreads in the open 
Air does not preſs upon the Sight; ſo 
that if the Shaft of the Well or Pit 
be ftrait, and there be Stars in or near 
the Zenith, they may be diſcern'd by 
looking up ſtedfaſtly a Minure br two, 
except any Cloud ſhould intervene. 

Several Aſtronomers. have had Wells, 
for the ſake of obſerving the Stars in 
the Day-time. 


Par. XX. There is a vaſt Country 
in Ethiopia Superior, to whoſe 
Inbabitants the Body of the Moon 
always afpears to be _ 8 
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' en'd when ſhe is leaſt enlighten'd, 
and to be the leaſt when moſt. 
The Light that falls upon any Body 
deing always more or leſs according 
to its Diſtance from the luminous Bo- 
dy, i: follows, that not only in E:kvo- 
pia, but in all Parts of the World, the 
Moon appears to be moſt enlighten'd 
at the Full, when in reality ſhe is 
leaſt enhghten'd, becauſe ſhe is then 
removed from the Sun farther than at 
New Moon, by the Diameter of her 
own Orbit. 


Many more Paradoxes of this Kind 
are to be found in larger Treatiſes on 
Geography, which thoſe who have 
Opportunity and Inclination may con- 
ſult ; but theſe are ſome of the moſt 
entertaining ones, and I believe will 
de thought ſufficient for our preſent 
Purpoſe, — I now proceed to the Se- 
cond, Part of our Deſign, namely, to 


F 2 take 


_ [68] 
take a particular Survey of the 7. © 42% 
' raqueous Globe, and to give a ſhort 855 
Account of what is moſt obſervable e 
with reſpect to the ſeveral Countries 1, 

or their Inhabitants. G 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


P ART H. 
Containing a particular De- 


ſcription of all the remarka- 
ble Countries of the WorLD. 


ene. I. 
Of EUROPE. 


e gag Hot gs 
655 H #33 


ed 728 into four Continents, i. 
Lope, Aſia, Africa, and America. 

7 O- The three firſt indeed are, ſtrictly 
NE aking, but one Continent, and are 


F 3 ſome 


Fg It is wal divided 


ſometimes call'd the Eaſtern Conti. 
nent with reſpect to their Situation, 


70% 


as America is call'd the Weſtern. This 
laft is alſo call'd the New World, on 


account of its late Diſcovery. 


2. How is Europe bounded ? 

A. On the Eaſt by 4/a, on the 
Weſt by the Atlantic or Weftern Ocean, 
on the North by the Northern or It 
Sea, and on the South by the Me. 
terranean. 

2. What is the Length and Breadth 
of Europe ? 

A. Its Length from South · Weſt to 
North-Eaſt is about 3600 Engl: 
Miles, and its Breadth from North to to 
South about 2200. 

Q. How is Europe divided? 

A. It is divided differently by dif- 
ferent Geographers ; but I ſhall chief. 
ly follow Mr. Gordon's Diviſion, which 


ſeems to be the moſt methodical. £:- 


rope then conkſls of eight great Parts 


' Breadth about 800. 


1 72 1 
wiz. 1. Scandinavia, which compre- 
hends S Denmark, and Nor- 
away. 2. Muſcovy. 3. France. 4. Ger- 
many. F. Poland. 6. Spain. 7. Raly. 
8. Part of Turky. To theſe we muſt ml 

add the European Iſlands, the chief | 
whereof are Great Britain and Ire- Wl 
land. 


_—_— 


SET. J. 
Of SWEDEN. 9 
HAT are the Boundaries 1 9 
and Extent of Sweden? \ 
A. It is bounded on the Eaſt by 
Maſcovy, on the Weſt by Norway, on 
the North by Norwegian Lapland, and 
on the South by the Baltic Sea. Its . 
Length is almoſt goo Miles, and its . 


\ 


2. How is Saveden divided? —_ 
A. Into four large Parts, viz. Sawe- | 2 
den Proper, Gothland, Swediſh Lap- URN 
F 4 land, 


* 


L 72 ] | 
land. and Finland; and theſe are ſub- 
divided into many leſſer Provinces. 


merly Swedifs Provinces, having been 

cdonquer'd by the Muſcowites, are ſtill 

in their Poſſeflion. We ſhall mention 
due principal Iſlands belonging to Sæue- 
en. when we come to ſpeak of the 
Erropean Iſlands in general. 

bf 9. Which aig the chief Cities or 
Is 'Towns of Sawed:n? 
A. In Sweden Proper are SToct, 

| HOLM, the Capital of the whole 

= | Kingdom, and a celebrated Mart; 
wal Ut/al, a very ancient City, where the 
: Lings of Sqweden are uſually crown'd; 
i Nicoping, Orebro, Aroſen, Gewal, He- 
| demore, and Hadſawwickwalt.—In Goth- 


| burg, Norkoping, Calmar, Helmſtadt, 
(ri ſtianſt adt, Carelſcrcon, and Lun- 


I 4: — In Lapland are Tornea, Kimi, 
_ Za, Pitha, and Uma. — In Finland 
| | 1 


Ingria and Liwonia, which were for- 


and are Carolſtadt, Daleburg, Gotten- 
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are Abo, Kexholm, Borgo, Taran, 
and Cajaneburg. 
What farther Account have you 
to give of Sqaveden ? 
A. I ſhall give you an Account of 
this Country (and ſo of all others that 
are remarkable) under the following 
Articles, 12. its Air, Soil, Commodi- 
ties, ard Raritzes ; and the Charadtr, 
Government, and Religion of its Inha- 
bitants. 
a The Air of Sweden is for 
the moſt part very cold, - and many 
of the Mountains are continually co- 
ver'd with Snow; however, it is pure 
and wholſome, except near great 
Lakes and Marſhes, The Winter con- 
tinues ſeven or eight Months, and in 
ſome Parts nine ; but the Summer 
comes on ſo ſuddenly, that the Val- 
lies are all green in a few Days after 
the Sno 1 15 melted. 
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S801. ] The Soil of Sweden in ge- 
neral is rather barren than fertile, the 
Country being full of Mountains, 
Rocks, Woods, Lakes, c. How. 
ever, though they have no great Plen- 
ty of Corn, they have good Paſtu. 
rage, and their Lakes and Rivers are 
well ſtored with Fiſh. They have 
alſo abundance of Veniſon. 
CouMODITIESs.] Saveden has 2 
great many Mines of Iron and Cop- 
per, vaſt Quantities of which are ex- 
ported to England. The Swedes allo 
export Pitch, Tar, Maſts, Deals, 
Wooden Ware, Hard Ware, Hides, 
Buck-ſkins, Furs, 'Tallow and Honey, 
RARITIES. ] Near Gottenburg is à 
ſurprizing Cataract, where a conlider- 
able River, after a long Courſe, falls 
down a Precipice into a deep Pit, with 


| great Noiſe and Violence; and ſuch 


is the Height of the Precipice, and 


the 


the V 
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11 
the Water, that large Maſts or other 
Pieces of Timber, which the Natives 
bring down the River, being hurried 
impetuouſly from the Top of the Pre- 
eipice, frequently dive fo far under 
Water, as to be half an Hour or 
longer before they riſe up again to the 
Surface. This deep Hole has been 
often ſounded with a Line of many } 
hundred Fathoms, but no Bottom 
could ever be found. —Tt is ſaid there 
is a ſlimy Lake in the Southern Part 
of Gothland, of ſuch a Quality as to 
ſinge whatever is put into it. 

CHARACTER.] The Scveades are 
grave and reſerv'd, ſelf opinionated, 
jealous and diſtruſtful. They have 
little Inclinatioii to mechanic Trades, WAY 
and are but indifferently qualified for .. 
Manufactures which require Induſtry Ii 
and Ingenuity. Their Gentry are 
very hoſpitable, affable and civil y 
to Strangers, and many of them are | 
con- 
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4 conſiderable Proficients in the Arts 


and Sciences. As to their Perſons, 
they are of a good Stature and robuſt 
Conſtitution, capable of enduring the 
Fatigues of a military Life, to which 
their Nobility are much inclined. 
Their Women are generally fair, well- 


Li | ſhap'd, and witty.— The Swedes ſpeak 


| a Diale& of the Teutonic or German 
| Language. 
WW GOVERNMENT. 1 This Kingdom 
was formerly eledibe, but became he- 
reditary under Guſtavus I. in the ſix- 


teenth Century, and continued ſo till 


atter the Death of the late Charles XII, 
— when the Government was ſettled on 


de ancient Footing. The King and 


Senate make the Legiſlative Power. 
RELIGION. 


4 begun in Sweden in the Reign of the 


WI above-mentiond Gz/tawus, fince which 


WES Time Lutheraniſm has been the eſta- 
IE blih'd Religion of the Kingdom; 
3 „ LT | nor 


The Reformation was 


Hout / 


1771 
vor is there a Toleration for Chriſtiant 
of any other Denomination. 


* 7 2 


Scr. II. | 
ins 


H OW is Denmark bounded 5 

A. On the Eaſt by Part of 
the Baltic Sea, on the Weſt by the 
German Ocean, on the North by the 
Sea call'd the Categate, and on the 
South by the Duchy of Holſſein, Part 


of which belongs to the Crown of 4 


Denmark. | 99 
9. How is this Kingdom divided ? 
A. Into a large Peninſula call'd 

Jutland, the Iflands of Zeeland and 

Fanen, and ſeveral others of leſs Note. 

—Futland (which is about 200 Miles 

long, and 80 or 100 broad in ſome 

Places) is divided into Nortb and 


South,” The North Part, which is 


much 


E-ZS 1 
much the largeſt, balgngs wholly to 
Denmark ; but the South Part, or the 
Duchy of $S/:fick, belongs partly to 
the King of Denmark, and partly to 
the Duke of Ho/ftein-Gottorhgy 

© Which are the chic in 
Denmark? * 

A. In the Iſland of Zeeland, or See- 


Land, is CorENnACEN, a large and 


Well, fortified City, the Capital of the 
whole Kingdom; alſo Reſchild, Soora, 
nn E//enewr, and the Caſtle of Cronenburg, 

which laſt commands the Sound, a fa- 

mous Streight that joins the German 

Ocean with the Baltic. At Cronen: 

burg it is not a League over; and 


Wn here the Ships of other Nations are 


obliged to pay a Toll to the King of 
my Denmark for paſſing through it This 
wy Streight ſeparates the Iſland from Swe- 
en. —In Funen, or Honia, is the City 
of Odenſee, which has ſometimes been 
I the Reſidence of the Kings of Dex- 
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mark ; its other Towns are of no 
great Note. The narrow Sea which. 


Acadia this Iſland from Zeeland is 
call'd the Greater Belt, and that which 
parts it from Tutland the Leſſer Belt. 
—The prificipal Towns of North Fut- 


land are Wiborg, Alborg, Rypen, and 


Arbus; thoſe of South Futland are 
Slefvick, Gottorp, Haderſleben, Flenſ- 


borg, Appenrade, Ti onderen, Huſum, and 


lonningen, 


2. Of what Kind is the Air, Soil, 
Sc. of Denmark ? 


Air.) The Air of Denmark is cold 


and healthful, except in ſome Places 
which are ſituated very low, and trou- 
bled with frequent Fogs. Their Sea- 
ſons, as in Saweden, may be ſaid to 


be only Summer and Winter, for they 


have ſcarce any Medium between Cold 
and Heat, as we have .in Spring, and 
— 
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8011. ] Moft Parts of Denmark art 
very fruitful, producing Plenty of Corn 


and Vegetables. There is alſo ſuch 
good Paſturage, eſpecially in Jutland, 
that the Country abounds in Cattle; 
vaſt Numbers of which are annually 
ſent into Germany 
 CommoniT1Es.] The chief Com- 
modities of this Country are Fiſh, 
Hides, Tallow, Timber, all Sorts of 
Rigging for Ships, c. Black Cattle 
are alſo ſent lean from Futland to 
Halland, where they are ſoon fatten'd, 
and yield the Dutch a conſiderable Pro. 
uy fit. Horſes are likewiſe ſent ab. -oad 
from Jutland, 
RARITIES.] Near Shfevich are the 
Remains of a famous Wall and 
Trench, made above goo Years ago, 
to prevent the Incurſions of the 
Saxons.— In the Year 1639, a Girl 
walking from one Town to another 
in the Duchy of S//wick kappen d to 
ſtumble 
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ſtumble againſt ſomething that ſtuck 
up a little above the Ground, which, 
ch upon digging it up, proved to be a 
„% | Veſſel of fine Gold in the Shape of 

a Horn, embeliiſh'd on the Outſide 

with many hieroglyphical Figures. 
This Veſſel (weighing about a hun- 
dred Ounces) is preſerved to this Day 
<q Jin the Royal Muſæum at Copenhagen, 
which is fill'd with a valuable Col- 
«le lection of Curioſities, too many to be 
here enumerated. 

CHARACTER.] The Danes were 


ro. formerly a brave and warlike People, 
oad but are at preſent much degenerated 
rom the Character of their Anceſtors. 
the Ilowever, they are frugal and labo- 
and ious, though they have little Encou- 
80, gement to be ſo under a ſevere and 
Yo ppreſſive Government. The Nobi- | 
Girl WY and Gentry are ſaid to be proud. 
ther ud the Vulgar given to cheating; and | 


n general they have the Character of 
| 7 being 


[ 82 J 
in addicted to exceſſive Drinkin 
The Men are for the moſt part A 


and ſtrong, and the Women hand. 


ſome.—The PDaniſo Tongue is a Dia- 
Je& of the Teutonic, ſomewhat dif. 


ferent from that of Sweden. 
GovERNMENT.] The Croyn of 


Denmark 1s hereditary, and the King 
is an abſolute Monarch, having the 
Power of explaining, repealing, and 
changing the Laws at his Pleaſure. 
REL1Gy3ON.] Lutheraniſm is the 
eftabliſh'd Religion in Dexmark, nor 


js any other tolerated : But the Da. 


150% Clergy ſtill retain the Practice 0 
Confeſſion ; allo Crucifixes, and ſeveril 
Ceremonies of the Church of Rome. 
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tall | SECT, UI. 
85 Of NORWAY. 
la- 


f. EH OW is Noravay bounded, and 


what is its Extent ? 
mn offs A. It is bounded on the North and 
King Weſt by the Ocean, on the South by 
; the the Categate, and on the Eaſt by Swe- 
andi dn, from which it is ſeparated by a 
e. long Range of high Mountains call'd 
s theflthe Deine Hills. Its Length (in- 
porclading Norwegiar Lapland) is about 
1000 Miles, and its Breadth in ſome. 
Places 180, but in others not ſo much, 
8 How is it divided? i 
A. Into fix Governments, Biz. 
thoſe of Bergen, Drontheim, Argerbus, 
Babus, Stavanger, and Wardbus: But 
ke Province of Bahas belongs to 
he Sxuede:, who have maintain'd it 

Ver = the Year 1660. 


Sell 8 2, Which 


EL 
9. Which are the chief Towns of 
Meræuay? 

A. The Capital of the whole King. 
dom is BERGEN. Dronthein is a tra- 
ding Town, with a good Harbour, 
The Government of Aggerhus is ſo 
call'd from a Caſtle of the ſame 
Name, which is near its chief City 
Arfſo, otherwiſe call'd Chriſtiana. Ba- 
Bus is a ſtrong Fortreſs, , Stavanger i 
a fine trading City.. As to the Go- 
vernment of Wardhus, it takes its 
Name from an old Caſtle on an Iſland 


in the North Sea, and comprehend 
Finmark and Lapland; but has no 


Towns of Note. 


9, Of what Kind is the Air, Soil 


c. of Noravay? 


Alk.] The Air of this Country, 
eſpecially towards the North, 1s.1q 


extremiely cold that it is but thinly in 


habited, but the Southern Part is wel 


peopled. 
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So1L.) The Soil in general is very 
ing: barren, and produces ſo little Corn, 
tra- ¶ that the common People eat dried Fiſh 
our, I inſtead of Bread; and ſometimes they 
s {o are forced to feed their Horſes with 
ame N Stock-fiſh for want of Graſs or Hay. 
City In ſhort, the Country is overſpread 
Ba-. Jwith vaſt Woods, and encumber'd 
per b with Rocks and Mountains, which are 
 Go-ſWalmoſt continually cover'd with Snow. 
es its CoMmonities. ] The chief of 
land Itheſe are Stock-fiſh, Oil, Furs, Pitch, 
hend Tar, Maſts, Cables, Timber, Deal- 
as no Boards, c. for which they take lit- 
le ready Money, but barter them for 
orn, Wine, Brandy, Beer, and other 
Neceſſaries. | | 


RakiTIEs.] On the Coaſt of Nor- 


of 


„ Soil, 


h untry, E 

„is ſafÞay is a dreadful Whirlpool, com- 
inly in only call'd Maelſtrom, and by Ma- 
is wellers the Nawe of the Sea, of which 


Soli e heavieſt Bodies thrown into it 
G 3 during 
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durin 'the Ebb of the Tide cannot 
fink, but are toſs'd up by the Waves 
with incredible Violence; and that 
the Fiſhermen, watching this Oppor- 
tunity, take abundance of Fiſh that 
are forced up to the Surface of the 
Water. — Near Drontheim is a Lake 
which is never frozen, notwithſtanding 
the intenſe Cold of that Climate. 
CHARACTER.] The Norawegian 
are ſtrong, hardy, laborious, juſt in 
their Dealings, and civil to Strangers, 
As for the Laplanders, they are an ig- 
norant and ſuperſtitious People, but 
very honeſt and harmleſs, and free 
from moſt of the Vices of politer Na- 
tions. They live in Tents, or Hutz, 
and employ themſelves chiefly in Fiſh 
ing and Hunting. They are ſaid tc 
be very expert in the Uſe of the Bow 
inſomuch that they will ſhoot an Ar 
row into a Mark not bigger than 
Farthing, if they are juſt near enoug 
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RE... 
to ſee it, Their Rain-Deer they look 
upon as their greateſt Riches, and in- 
deed they are very uſeful Creatures; 
for they draw the Natives in Sledges 
over the Snow with ſurprizing Swift- 


[| neſs, give them Milk to drink, Fleſh 


to eat, and Skins for Cloathing.— 
The Language of Norway is a Dialect 
of the Teutonic, differing little from 
that of Denmark. | 

GoveRNMENT.] Noravay was for- 
merly an independent Kingdom, but 
is now incorporated with Denmark; 
and is govern'd by a Viceroy ſent 
from thence, who uſually reſides at 
Bergen. | | 

REr1G1on.] The eftabliſh'd Re- 
ligion in Norway is the ſame as in 
Denmark ; but the Laplanders. are ge- 
nerally Pagans, or-at leaſt have very 
confuſed Notions of the Chriſtian Do- 
ctrines. However, though they are 


deficient in this reſpe&, they are re- 
| G 4 markable 
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markable for the Innocence of their 
Lives. 
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. m. 
= Of MUSCOVY, or RUSSIA. 
i * A 7 HAT are the Boundaries 
9 | | and Extent of My/ccuy? 
#4: A. It is bounded on the North by 
1 the Northern Ocean; on the South by 
Ulle Tartary, Circoffa, and the Caf: 
Dian Sea; on the Eaſt by Tartary in 
Al; and on the Weſt by Saw:den and 
Poland. It is about 1500 Miles in 


Length, and about 1100 in Breadth. 
2 Bos, i it divided ? 
4 | 


A. It may be divided into four 


great Parts, viz. Veſi Muſcouy, Eaf 

M ſcouy, Muſcovian Tartary, and Muj- 

covian Lapland. | | 
2, How are theſe Parts ſubdivided, 

and which are the chief Cities ? 

A. Weſt 
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| moſtly 
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A. Veſt Muſcovy contains the fol- 
lowing Provinces, vi. 1. The Duchy 
of Moſcow, wherein is Moscow, the 
Capital of the whole Empire, a large 
and populous City, with a fine Caſtle 
and Palace; but the Houfes being 


| moſtly built of Wood, it is ſubject to 


frequent Fires 2. The ſeveral Du- 
chies of Rezan, Worotin, Wolodimer, 


Suſdal, Rofthoww, Biel: Fexora, Wa» | 
| logda, Tweer, Smolenſes, Pleſcogo, Reſ- 


cow, and Bie/fei ; the chief Towns of 
which Provinces bear the ſame Names, 
3. Ingria, formerly a Province of 
Sweden, the Capital of which is Pe- 
tenſburg, a new and flouriſhing City, 
having a great Trade, and being moſt- 
ly the Reſidence of the Empreſs of 
Ruffia. 4. Livonia, a Province like- 
wile taken from the Sawedes, the Ca- 
pital whereof is Riga, a trading City, 
with a good Harbour, and well forti- 
fed. Its other Towns of Note are 


Rewvel k | 


| Derpt and Pernaavu. 


- Wilik. 
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Rewel and Narva, both Places of Trade 
and Strength; to which we may add 
5. The Terri- 
tory of Great Nowogrod, or Newogrod. 
6. The Territory of Fers- 
Jaw, with a Capital of the fame 
Name, which is a large City, 5. 
Dauina, whoſe Capital is Archangel, 
which ſtands on the River Davina, 
near its Fall into the Ye Sea. ant is 
full a Place of great Trade, though 
much of it has been remov'd to Pe- 
terſburg. 8. Kargapol, with a Town 
of the ſame Name. . Czernichiar, 
which borders on Poland. 10. Seweria, 
its Capital Nowogrod Sexvierfei. II. 


The Territory of Mordua near the 


River Don. 12. The Ruffan Ukraine, 
in which the Ru/jans have Kiow and 


b ſeveral other Towns, the reſt belong: 


ing to Poland. | 
 Eaft Moſcowy is divided into nine 
Provinces, viz. Obaora, Petzora, Ju- 
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borſti, Condinſti or Condori, Permia or 
Perm ſei, Wiatka or Wiadſti, Ouſtiough, 
Mit- Nowogrod, and the Cxeremiſſi; in 


which there are few Cities or Towns 


of Note. 
Muſcovian Tartary contains the 


| Kingdoms of Aſtracan, Caſan, and 


Bulgar, whoſe Capitals bear the ſame 
Names; and that of Siberia, a wild 
Country whither the Rſſians frequent- 
ly baniſh their State Criminals, the 
chief City whereof is Tobolſei.— Here 
we may mention the Country of the 
Samoiades, about the Mouth of the 
River Oby, with which we are very 
little acquainted. 


Muſcovian Lapland is divided intothree |} | 
Provinces, the chief Towns whereof | 


are Kola, Kandalax, and Warfiga. 


92. What Account do you give of 


the Air, Soil, c, of Moſcowy? 


Alx. ] As Moſcovy is of a vaſt Ex- 
tent; the Air of it muſt be very dif- } "Þ| 
| ferent. | } 


92 
ferent. Towards the North it is ex: 
tremely cold, but in the Southern Pro. 
vinces it is more temperate ; and Tra. 
vellers ſay, that in ſome Parts of 
Muſcowy, though the Summer is ſhort, 
the ſcorching Heats are then as trouble. 
ſome as the ſevere Cold in Winter. 
SOIL:] The Soil of Muſcovy, as 
well as the Air, differs according to 
the different Situation of its Parts. In 
the Northern Provinces it is barren, 
nor is there Warmth enough to bring 
the Fruits of the Earth to Perfection; 
but in the Middle of the Country, and 
| thoſe Parts towards Poland, the Soil is 
fertile, and produces abundance of 
Corn. In general Maſcovy is a flat 
Country, and full of Marſhes, Foreſts, 
Lakes, and Rivers. Its chief Lakes 
are Ladoga and Onega; and its prin- 
cipal Rivers the Oby, Wolga, Nieper, 
Don, and Dina. 
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CouMODITIESs.] Theſe are Furs, 
Ruſia Leather, Linen Cloth, Hemp, 
Flax, Pitch, Tar, Brimſtone, Pot-aſh, 
Iron, Wax, Honey, Tallow, Oc. 


RARITIES.] Amongſt the Curio- | 1 


ities of Myſcovy we are told of a 


of its Soutkern Provinces, which re- 
ſembles a Lamb in Figure, and is 
cover'd with a woolly Subſtance. The 
Skin of this being dreſs'd as Tanners 
do the fleſhy Side of Lamb ſkins, 
without taking off the Wool, is exact- 
ly like the Skin of a real Lamb, inſo- 
much that the My/covites ſometimes 
line their Veſts. with it initead of 

Furs. 
CHARACTER, ] 
the late Czar Peter I. the Muſcovites 
were a rude and barbarous Nation ; 
but that great Prince (who himſelf, at 
the End of the laſt Century, viſited 
England, Holland, and Germany, in 
order 


Till the Time of | | 


[94]. 
order to be acquainted with their Law 
and Cuſtoms, and improve himſelf in 
the moſt uſeful Arts and Sciences) en. 
couraged his Subjects to apply them- 
ſelves to all Kindsof Learning, par- 
ticularly the Mathematichs, hy up 
Printing-houſes and Schools in his 
Dominions, and took ſuch other Me. 
thods to baniſh the reigning Ignorance 
of his People, that the Maſcowites 
ſeem already to vie with the politeſt 
Nations of Europe. Exceflive Drink- 
ing is a prevailing Vice amongſt them; 
and they are ſaid to be proud, ſelfiſh, 
and over. reaching. They are of a 
good Stature, and generally bleſs'd 
with a healthful and vigorous Conſti- 
tution.— The Muſccvites ſpeak a Dia- 
lect of the Sclaworian, or Language 
of the Sclavi, an ancient Feople of 
Seythia. 
GOVERNMENT. 1 
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Sovereign. An Emperor of Muſcovy 
is uſually call'd the Czar, an Em- 
preſs the Czarina. 

' ReL1iG1on.] The eftabliſh'd Reli- 
gion in Myſcovy is that of the Greek 
Church, but the preſent Government 


tolerates all Denominations of Chri- 


Pans. They uſe a great many Cere- 
monies in, their Worſhip, and ſcarce 
undertake any thing of Moment with- 
out ſigning themſelves with the Sign 
of the Croſs. They give the Eucha- 
riſt to Children, confeſs to the Prieſts, 
pray for the Dead, make Proceſſions, 
Pilgrimages, Sc. They have a nu- 
merous Clergy, and divers Monaſte- 
nes of Friars and Nuns. 


] 
Lives and Fortunes of the Subjects 
being wholly at the Diſpoſal of the 
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| the Briti/h Channel and the Netherland; 
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Sar r. V. 

Of FRANCE. 

2H OW is France bounded, and 


what is its Extent ? 
A. It is bounded on the North by 


on the South by Spain and the Medi. 
terranean; on the Eaſt by German, 
Swwiſſerland, Savoy, and Itahy; and on 
the Welt by the Atlantic Ocean. The 
Length of France is near 600 Miles, 
and its Breadth about 480. 

2. How is it divided? 

A. France with its Congueſts, is 2 
preſent divided into more than tl:ty 
Military Governments or Intendan- 
cies; but moſt Geographers divide i 
into twelve Provinces, wiz. four in 
the Northern Part of the Kingdom, 
four in the Middle, and four in the 
Southern Part, _ The Northern Pro- 

Vince) 
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dinces are The Je of France, Picard 
Normandy, and Champagne. The Mid- 
dle Provinces are Bretagne, Orleanois, 
Bourgogne, and Lyonnois. The Southern, 
Guienne and Gaſcoigne, Languedoc, Dau- 
pbine and Provence, Beſides theſe the 
French are now poſſeſs d of Roufſillow 
lands; in Spain; the Franche Come, Lorrain, 
Medi. BY and Alſace on. the Side of Gerinany i 
744), Wl and the whole Province of Artois, with 
nd on BY great Part of Flanders, Hainault, and 
. Luxemburgh in the Nethenlands. 
Mile, 2. Which are the chief Cities and 
Towns of France? . | 48 
A. In the e of France is Paris, 
a very large, beautiful, rich, and po- 
pulous City, the Capital of the whole 
Kingdom. Its other Places of Note 


, And 


th by 
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 thurty 
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vide i are Meaux, $ oiffons, Noyoen, Laon, 

four in DeauVars, Senlis, E onto:/e, and Metun ; 

9 deſides the Royal Seats of Verſailles, 
In 


5 larli, St. Germain, and Fontainebleau. 
m "-The Capital of Picardy is Amiens. 
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Its other Towns are is bevil/e, where * 

there is a great woollen Manufattory; . Lol, 
Boulogne, a fortified Seaport; and Ca. (or! 
lais, a very ſtrong Town with an ex. 


one 
cellent Harbour. — In Upper Nor marq othe 
is Rouen, the Capital, a large trading * 
City; and Hawre de Grace and Dicthe, tile 


two noted Seaports. The chief Ci the ] 
of Lower Normanay is Caen; the rel WW Duct 
are Alingon, Coutance, Avrunchis, &c. 


Autu; 

— In Champagne the two principal on, 
Cities are Rheims and Troy es. 2 
In Bretagne, or Britany, (as we cl foal | 
it) is Rennes, the Capital of the Pro. Ws 
vince; Nantes, from whence comes cracks 
the beſt Brandy; S. Malo, a conſider e 
able Fort and Harbour; and Bre//, jn 
well fortified Seaport, the beſt tha „nich 
France has upon the Ocean; with ſeſ + 7 
veral other Cities. — The principal (ic. Oo 
ties of the Orleanois are Orleans, Pa Perivu 
ctiers, Chartres, Angers, Vendont lee, 
Tours + Bourges, Nevers, and Argon, =. 


fone 


= 
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nere ene. Blois is a pleaſant Town. No- 
ory; ¶ chelle is a noted Seaport.— Bourgogne 
Ca- (or Burgundy ) is divided into two Parts, 
n ex-. one call'd the Duchy of Burgundy, the 
nanch Wl other the County of Burgundy, or the 
ading Francbe Comte, This laſt is alſo call'd 
iche, the Upper Burgundy, and the Duchy 
1 C7 the Lower. The chief Places in the 
he rel Duchy are Dijon, Auxerre, Semur, 
(s, AC. Autun, Chalons upon the Saone, Maſ- 
inc\palil con, and Charolles. Thoſe of the 
Comte are Beſangon, Dole, Grai, Ve 
we call 5, and Salis. The Capital of the 
he Pro Lyons is Lyons, a large, rich and 
come trading City. Its other Towns are 
onficer I not very conſiderable. 
Bre, In Gaienne (the Southern Part of 
beſt that 
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which Province is call'd Gaſcoigne, or 
Gaſcony) is Bourdeaux, the Capital, a 
City of great Trade; alſo Saintes, 
Perigueux, Limoges, Rhodes, Cabors, 
Jen, and ſeveral others. In Gaſcony 
ve Aux, Ayre, Pau, Dax, and Bay- 

| $2 - one, 


this Province the eldeſt Prince of 


The principal Places of Provence art 


Toulon, another Seaport of | great 


| 


„„ 


=_ FROS a ſtrong Seaport, and a Place of 


great Trade.— The Capital of Las- 
uedoc is Toulouſe, a large and ancient 
City. Tts other Cities of Note are 
Niſmes, Narbonne, Bexiers, and Mont. 
pellier, which laſt is famous for itz 
good Air, good Phyſick, and ſkilful 
Phyſicians. To theſe we may add the 


' Town of Beaucaire, remarkable for 
its annual Fairs, frequented by Mer. 


Chants from all Parts of Europe.— Tle 
thief Cities in Dauphine are Grenoble, 


EF mbrun, Vienne, and Valence. From 
France takes the Title of Dauphin.— 


Aix, its Capital, and Arles, both large 
and ancient Cities; Mar/eilles, a grea 
trading City, with an excellent Har: 
bour, well fortified, and the uſu 
Station of the French King's Gallic; 


Strength, where they uſually fit J 
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5 1 
their largeſt Men of War, and keep 
vaſt Magazines of military Stores. Its 
other Ports are Frejus and Antibes, 
both well fortified. In Provence are 
included the Principality of Orange, 
with a Capital of the ſame Name, 
now ſubject to France; and the Coun- 
ty of Venaiſſin, wherein is Avignon, a 
handſome City, which with its Terri- 
tory belongs to the Pope, and is go- 
yexn'd by one of his Legates. 

As for Lorrain (including the Duchy 
of Bar) its principal Cities are Nancy, 
Bar-le-duc, Metz, Toul, and Verdun. 
—The Capital of Alſace is Straſbourg, 
a very ſtrong City. —The chief Towns 
of the French Netherlands will be men- 
tion'd when we treat of Germany. 

2, What have you to ſay of the 
Air, Soil, &c. of France? 


Ark. ] The Air of France in gene- 


ral is temperate, pleaſant, and whole- 


H 5 Sor... 


So1L.] The Soil is very fruitful, 
producing every thing neceſſary for 
the Uſe of Man, eſpecially Corn and 
Fruits. The Country is well water'd 
with Riyers, the chief whereof are the 
Rhone, the Garonne, the Seine, and the 
Loire. | 

CommonriTiEs.] The chief Com- 
modities of Fraxce are Wine, Brandy, 
Salt, Silks of various Kinds, Linen and 
Woollen Goods, Hemp, Canvas, Pa- 
per, Soap, Almonds, Olives, &c. 

| RakrITIEs.] In France we meet 
Vith ſeveral Remains of Triumphal 
= Arches, Amphitheatres, Heathen Tem- 
{ ples, Aqueducts, and other Roman An- 
tiquities. There are ſome ancient Co- 
lumns and Pyramids near Autun in 
l Burgundy; and a Roman Obeliſk of 
Oriental Granate at Arles in Provence, 
all of one entire Stone, though it is 
| above fifty Feet high, and ſeven Feet 
in Diameter at the Baſe. Among the 
| | antique 
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antique Curioſities may be reckon'd 


a large Buckler of maſſy Silver, weigh-* 


ing about twenty Pounds, taken out of 
the Rhone near Avignon in 1665; 
which appears, by the Figures it is 
charged with, to be near two thou- 
ſand Years old. — There is a Fountain 
near Grenoble which boils up in large 
Bubbles, and ſeems to be cover'd with 
Flames, and yet is never hot. — In 
Guienne are ſeveral Mountains that 


burn when it rains. — In Dauphine 


there is a great Cave, from whence a 
violent Wind proceeds; and another 
ſubterraneous Paſſage in Britany, thro? 


which flows a vaſt Torrent of Water. 


CHARACTER.] The French have a 
Genius fit to undertake any thing, 
either in Learning, Commerce, or 
War. They are Lovers of tbe Sci- 
ences, and are generally bleſs'd with 
a Clear Conception and ready Expreſ- 
fion. They are active, ſprightly, talk- 
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ative, loyal to their King, civil to 
| Strangers, pleaſing in Diſcourſe, and 


| of a winning Deportment ; but they 
| are too much addicted to Flattery and 


Piſſimulation — The French Tongue 
is a Diale& of the Latin, with a Mix- 
ture of ſome ancient Gallic and Ger- 
man Words. It has been much re- 


| fined of late Years, and is uſed i in moſt 


of the Courts of Europe. 


GovERNMENT. ] The Crown of 


France 1s hereditary, but Females are 


| excluded, The King is abſolute, the 
| Parliament having loft their ancient 
| Privileges, by which the Power of 


their Monarchs was formerly limited. 
RELIOIOx.] The eftabliſt'd Reli- 


gion in France is that of the Church 
of Rome, nor are the Proteſtants tole- 


rated, chough the Fews are in ſome 
| Cities. | 
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H OW is Germany bounded, and 
what is its Extent! & 


Senſe) is bounded on the North by 
Futland and the Baltic Sea; on the 
South by the Alps, which divide it 
from Italy; on the Eaſt by Po/and and 
Hungary; and on the Weſt by France 
and the German Ocean. It is about 
Boo Miles in Length, and near 609 
in Breadth. 
9. How is it divided? 

' A. Into ten general Parts call'd Cir- 
les, viz. thoſe of Belgium, Weſtphalia, 
wer Saxony, Upper Saxony, Lower 
Wine, Upper Rhine, Franconia, Suabia, 
davaria, and Auſtria: But (ſtrietly 
peaking) Germany at preſent is divi- 
led only into nine Circles, that of 


Belgium 


A. Germany (taken in the largeſt | 
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Belgiam being moſtly independent of 
the Empire. 

2. What Countries do theſe Circles 
comprehend, and which are their chief 


the Frenc 
Auſtria « 
all togetl 
call'd Fl: 


Cities. The C 
A. I ſhall begin with ſo call'd) 

| = the Unite, 

I. The Circle of BELGIUM. a City of 


This compreherds the Seventeen other Pl: 


Provinces of the Netherlands, ſeven ¶ Notterdan 
whereof are united into a powerful Nille, ar 
and independent Republick, viz. thoſe NCity of : 
of Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Guelder- Miu/hing i: 


The Prov 
al of the 
handſome 
uvelderlas, 
hen, — 1 5 
Deventer. 
haerden, 
.- And 
he ſame ] 


land, Ower-Liel, Friefland, and Gree- 
ningen, Which frequently go under the 
Name of Holland. The other ten 
Provinces are Flanders, Brabant, Ar 
tois, Hainault, Namur, the Duchy of 
Luxembourg, that of Limburg, the Bi 
ſnoprick of Liege, the Marquiſate of 
the Empire, and the Lordſhip of Mech- 
lin or Malines. Part of theſe Pro- 
vinces belongs to the Dutch, Part s 

. the 
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Auſtria or the German Empire; and 
all together are ſometimes improperly 
f Mcall'd Flanders. 

The Capital of Holland, (properly 
ſo call'd) and in ſome Senſe of all 
the United Provinces, is AMSTERDAM, 
a City of valt Trade and Riches. Its 


other Places of Note are Harlem, 
Rotterdam, Leyden, Delft, 


City of Zealand 1s Middelburg, and 


The Province of Utrecht has a Capi- 
rhe tal of the ſame Name, a large and 
ten Wandſome City — The chief Places of 
A.-Nuelderlaud are Nimeguen and Zut- 
ofen. — The Capital of Omer Y el is 
B. Me venter.— That of Frieſland is Lee- 
- of Naerden, a rich and well-fortified Ci- 


ech .- And Groeningen has a Capital of 


Pro- he une Name. 
1 


the French, and Part to the Houſe of 
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Dort, the 
Brille, and the Hague. — The chief 


Fluſhing is a Place of Impottance.— 
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In that Part of Flanders poſſeſs'd by 
the Dutch the chief Towns are Hul. 
The Capital 
of The Imperial Flanders is Ghent, a 
very large City; the other Places of 
Note are Bruges, Ypres, Tournay, Me. 
nin, Courtray, Oudenarde, Dengermond, 
and the Ports of Offend and Nieuport: 
But in the preſent War (1745) the 
French have made themſelves Maſters 
of all this Part of Flanders. The Ca. 
pital of French Flanders is Liſle, a very 
ſtrong and beautiful City; next to 
And to theſe mull 
fr added the important Fortreſs and 

arbour of Dunkirk. — The Capital 
of Brabant (and of all the Auſtrian 
Netherlands) is BxussE Ls, a pleaſant 


and populous City, the Reſidence «f 


the Regent of theſe Provinces: Lau- 
vain is another famous City and Uni- 
In Dutch Brabant are the 
ſtrong Towns of Bergen-op-Zoom, * 


a, 


da, Bo 
others. - 
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by W da, Boiſſkdue, Maeftricht, and ſeveral WY 
V. others. — The Capital of Arts, which We 
ial W belongs to the French, is Arras; and 
, MW its other Towns of Note are St. Omer; 
of Aire, and Bethune. —The chief Cities 
Me-. in French Hainault are Caimmbray and 
nd, Valenciennes; in that Part which be- 
rt: longs to the Houſe of Auſtria there 
the MW are few noted Places beſides Mons, a 
ters MW well-fortified City.—The Province of 
Ca. Namur has a Capital of the ſame 
ery Name, one of the ſtrongeſt Cities in 
to the Netherland:. Luxembyurg, the 
nylW Capital of the Duchy, is alfo a Place 
and of great Strength. In this Province 
all the French have Thionville, Montmed), 
and ſome other Towns. —The Capital 
of the Duchy of Limburg bears the 
ſame Name, and is remarkable for 
being ſituated on a ſteep Rock. The WY 
Dutch have ſome Towns in this Pro- Bf 
the vince. The Biſhoprick of Liege 
Bre. (which is one of the Ten Provinces * 

the 
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WW (as well as Bruſſels, 
_ ONamur, and Antaverp) is now in the 


[no]. 
the Netherlands though included in the 
Circle of Meſiphalia) has likewiſe its 


Capital of the ſame Name, a large, 


populous, and wealthy City. In thi 
Biſhoprick is Spa, celebrated for its 
Mineral Waters. — The Marguiſale of 


"the Empire is in the Auſtrian Brabant, 


though reckon'd as a ſeparate Pro- 
vince. Its Capital is Antwerp, a ſtrong 
and beautiful City, and formerly a 
Place of vaſt Trade, till it was drawn 
from thence to Amſterdam. The 
Lordſhip of Mechlin or Malines is alſo 
in Brabant, though it makes the tenth 
Province. Its Capital is Mechlin, which 
Louvain, Mons, 


Hands of the French. 


IT. The Circle of WESTPHALIA. 

\Þ We have already taken notice of 
che Biſhoprick of Liege, which is 
_ uſually included in this Circle. Add 


to this the Biſhopricks of Murfter, Of- 


nabrug, 
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nabrug, and Ps whoſe Capital | 
bear the ſame Names; the firſt where- 
of is ſometimes reckon'd the chief 


City of the whole Circle of Weftpha- 
lia.— This Circle alſo contains the 
Duchies of Berg and Juliers, belong- 
ing to the Elector Po/atine, whoſe 
uſval Refidence is Daſſeldorp; the Du- 
chies of Clewves, Meurs, and Minden, 
belonging to the King of Pruſſia; and 
the Duchy of Zuft- Fricſſand, which 
has a Prince of its own, who uſually 
reſides at Aurich, the chief Town 
Embden not acknowledging his So- 


vereignty. — There are many Coun- 


ties in this Circle, whereof thoſe of 
Oldenburg and Delmenhorſt belong to 
the Crown of Denmark, and thoſe of 
Rawvenſberg, Lingen, and Marck to the 
King of Pruſſia. Nor ought we to 


forget the free Imperial City of iæx- 
la. Chapelle, formerly the Reſidence of 


Charles the Great, and famous on ac- 
count of its Baths, III. 77 
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ttr. The Circle of Lower Saxoxy, 
One of the chief Diviſions of this 
Circle is the Duchy of Holſhein, partly 
poſleſs'd by the Duke, and partly ſub. 
ject to Denmark. Its principal Town 
are Keil, belonging to the Duke; and 
Renſburg, belongitig to his Daniſh Ma. 
jeſty. The other Duchies are rhoſe 
of Bremen and Verden, formerly bo. 
longing to the Crown of Sweden, now 
do the King of Great- Britain: The 
_ Duchy of Meclenbourg, which has 
fſeveral good Towns in it; but Meck 
lenbourg, formerly a very large City, 
is now an inconſiderable Place: The 
Duchy of Saxe-Lawenburg, which be: 
I longs to the Houſe of Hanower : That 
of Magacbourg, with a large Capital 
of the ſame Name, belonging to the 
EKing of Pruyfia: The Duchy of Hal. 
I Gr ftadt, which likewiſe belongs to his 
* Pruffian Majeſty, its chief City bear- 
ö 53-0 
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1 : 
ing the ſame Name: The Duchies of 
Brunſwick, Lunenburg, and Wolfen- 
buttle, ſo denominated from their prin- 
cipal Cities: And, laſtly, the Biſhoprick 
of Hi/de/heim. —The Duke of Brunſ- 
awick (his Britannic Majeſty) is one of 
the Electors of the Empire; and in 
this Duchy is Hanover, his uſual Re- 
ſidence when he viſits his Electorate.— 
The Free Imperial Cities, in this Cir- 
cle are Lubeck, Hamburgh, and Bremen, 
all Places of great Trade, and three 
of the remaining Hanſe Towns. This 
Name was given to a great Number 
of trading Cities, formerly united in 
a ſtrict League, under Laws and Re- 
gulations of their own appointing, for 
the better carrying on of Commerce, 
and their mutual Safety and Aſſiſtance. 
So powerful was this Confederacy of 
the Hanſe at one Time, tha-, they 
kept the Northern Princes in Awe; 
and particularly in the Year 1428 
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3 | they equipp'd a numerous Fleet, on 


Ti 14 7 
board of which they had 12000 re. heir chie 
gular Troops beſides Seamen, and Nounties 
made War againſt Eric King of Den. nd ſome 
_ mark: But their Power is now dwiudled ities of 
away, and few Towns retain any thing . The \ 
more than the Name of this celebrated is DR 
Aſſociation, ; ſual Refi 


7 ho is al 
IV. The Circle of Ur ER Saxony. e ſever: 
This Circle may be divided into fix I, p 


5 principal Parts, viz. 1. The Duchy great 
bf Saxony, properly ſo call'd, the Ca- Brandt 

| pital whereof is Wittenberg, famous i ' Ben 
for Lurher's firſt preaching there againſt lector, 
the Pope's Indulgencies. 2. Turin - other! 
ia, the Capital of which is Erfurt, L, and 
jubject to the Elector of Mentz. This Pom. 
Phviſion alſo comprehends ſeveral Prin- the Kir 
cipalities belonging to different Bran- 'n of 
ches of the Houſe of Saxony, parti the fo! 
cularly the Duchies of Gotha, Weimar, the lat 
and E afenach, ſo denominated from The | 
tere Tor 
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heir chief Cities. To theſe add the 
ounties of Schavartzbarg, Mansfeld, 
Ind ſome others; with the Im 
led {ities of Mulbauſen and Northauſen, 


red is DrESDenN, a large City, the 
dual Reſidence of the Elector of Saxony, 
ho is alſo King of Pg/and. There 

y. Te ſeveral other conſiderable Cities in 
i fin nia, particularly Leipfick, a Place 
chy great Trade. 4. The Electorate 
Ca Brandenburg, the chief City where - 
fis BrRLIx, the Reſidence of the 
lector, who is alſo King of Praffa. 


nous 
ainſt 


rh rg, and Frankfort upon the Oder. 
This | Pomerania, Part of which belongs 
>rin. the King of Pruſſia, and Part to the 
ran. Town of Sweden, The chief Places 
arti. ¶ the former are Stetin and Camin ; Y 


the latter, Stralſund and Wolgaſt: 
The Principality of Anbalt, the 
if Fowns _— are Deſar, 


mar, 
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Bernburg, and Zerbſt, belonging tolfCo/z/ at 
three different Branches of the Houſe 


eraau, 

of Anbalt. | graviate 
ies of 7 

V. The Circle of the Low RR Ru ine Waldeck 
This Circle comprehends four Ele Hal  othe; 
torates, wiz. 1. The Palatinate of . Hrom the 

| Rhine, the Capital whereof is Heidl \bbacy « 
berg, though the Elector uſually refidWonging t 
at Manheim. 2. The EleCtorate ofMiers, an 
Mentz, ſo denominated from its Caper, whe 
tal, a rich and ſtrong City, the Reih ith thoſ. 


. dence of the Elector. 3. The Elena 
torate of Triers or Treves, whole Ci elongs te 
pital bears the ſame Name. 4. Tifeady me 
EleQtorate of Co/ogn, its Capital aux pont 

. fame, a large and populous City. {Worms and 
; | K e ſame ] 
VI. The Circle of the UPPER RHI lonthelli 

This Circle (Part of which is intl, whict 
mingled with that of the Lower Rliſfiſhoprick 


contains, 1. The Landgraviate We Canto 


Hye, the chief Cities . 
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gel and Marpurg. 2. The Nei- 
= compa the Land- 
graviate of H. e- Darmſtat, the Coun- 
ies of Naſſau, Catzenelbogen, Solms, 
Waldeck, Tjenburg, Hanau, and ſeve- 
al others, which take their Names 
tom their reſpective Capitals; alſo the 
leid Rbbacy of Fulde, ſome Territories be- 
relideMonging to the EleQors of Mentz and 
ate Miers, and the Imperial City of Franc- 
Ca, where the Emperors are elected, 
Reiß ith thoſe of Wetzlar, Frideburg, and 
Ele elenbauſen. 3. Alſace, which now 
ſe elongs to the French, as has been al- 
„ Tiffeady mention'd. 4. The Duchy of 
tal ti Deux ponts, and the Biſhopricks of 
y. orms and Spires, whoſe Capitals bear 
e ſame Names. 5. The Duchy of 
lontbelliard, ſo call'd from its Capi- 
W, which is well fortified; and the 
Ri ioprick of Bafi], which lies near 
jate We Canton of that Name in Sxviſſer- 
5 land. 
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Henneberg, Wertheim, &c. which tal 


nr 


land. Its chief Town is Porentru, the Bienbü 


Reſidence of the Biſhop. and Sch 

VII. The Circle of FRANCONIA. VI 
There are many Soveteignties ill This 
this Circle, the chief of which ar pihopr 
i, The Biſhopricks of YurtzburM The 
Bamberg, and Aichflat, ſo nam'd fron lure, 2 
their reſpective Capitals. 2. The Stat ouiſate 
of the Teutonic Order, the Capitale per ane 


of which is Mergentheim or Mariendi 
3. The Marquiſates of Anſpach a 
Cullembach; the Duchies of Cobun 
Hilaburghauſen, and Schæuarixenberg 
and the Coumties of Catel, Erpel 


(ſo call 
Capital 
the latt 
Octinge; 
fort, a 
ouſe « 
their Names from their ſeveral Cav in this 
tals. 4. In this Circle are ſeveniyhereo 
Free Imperial Cities, the chief ¶ very ſt 
which is Nurimberg, remarkable I Vance, 
the Toys that are made there, . Ele dor 
Tent all over Europ. The reſt tories 


Rota Princip 
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„ the futenbirg , » Weafſenburg, V. ind/heim ; 
and Schweinfurt. 


A, VIII. The Circle of SUABIA. 


es ul This Circle comprehends, 1. The 
| are, Biſhopricks of Aup /burg and Conflance! 
burr 2. The Duchies of */ irtemberg, Furſien- 
iron 4, g, and Hohenzollern. 3. The Mar- 
Star quiſate of Baden, divided into the Up- 
itale per and Lower Marquiſate. Baden 
zendul (ſo call'd from its hot Baths) is the 


h an Capital of the former, and Dourlach of 
oburM the latter. 4. The Free Counties of 
berg Oetingen, Konig ſeck, Waldburg, Mont 
Erpec fort, and ſeveral others. 5. The 


Houſe of Auſtria has divers Territories 
| in this Circle, ſthe moſt noted Towns 
ſever whereof are Briſac and Friburg, two 
very ſtrong Fortifications; and Con- 
ble "ll Parce, formerly a free City. 6. The 

ug Eleftor of Bavaria has alſo ſome Terri- 
tories in this Circle, particularly the 
Principality of Mindelheim, which was 
*4 ©  - 2 


on N N 
o | 
"I: 
* c i 
= T2 l 
* 


Straubing, and Burchauſen. 


„ 


_— given by the Emperor to the Duke of 


Marlborough in 1706, but reſtored to 
the EleQor at the Peace of Raftet. 
7. The Imperial Free Cities in the 
Circle of Suabia are Aug ſburg, (a Place 


of great Trade and Riches) Vin, Fail. 


brun, and ſeveral others of leſs Note. 


IX. The Circle of Bavaria. 


In this Circle are comprehended, 
1. The Electorate of Bavaria, or 
Bawaria Propir, the Capital of which 
is Munich, one of the fineſt Cities of 
the Empire, and the Reſidence of the 
Elector. Its other Towns of Note 
are Ingolſtadt, Donamert, Landjput, 
2. The 
Upper Palatinate, which formerly be- 
long'd to the Elector Falatine, but 
now to Bavaria. Its Capital is An- 
berg; and .in this Diviſion are the littie 


Tl Towns of Hochſtet and Blenheim, made 
4 | famous by the ſignal Victory obtam'd 


there 


there b 
French 
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Capital 
a large 
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in'd 
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Emperors, and therefore look'd upon 
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there by the Allied Army over the 
French and Bawarians in 1704. 3. 


The Duchy of Newburgh 4. The 
Archbiſhoprick of Sa/rzburg, whoſe 
Capital bears the ſame Name, and 1s 
a large and populous City. 5. The 
Biſhopricks of Paſ/au, Freiſingen, and 
Ratiſbon ; which laſt is a Free Im- 
perial City, where the Diets of the 
Empire are held, and the Biſhop's 
Authority within it extends no farther 
than his Palace and Cathedral. — There 
are ſome other little States within this 
Circle not worth mentioning. 


X. The Circle bf AUSTRIA. 


This contains, . 1. The Archduchy 
of Auſtria, the chief City whereof is 
VIENNA, the uſual Reſidence of the 
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as the Capital of the whole Empire. 
Lintz is a large and pleaſant City, the 
Capital of Upper Auſtria. 2. The 

Duchy 
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Duchy of Stiria, the chief Towns 
whereof are Gratz and Fud.nburg. 3, 
The Duchy of Carinthia, whoſe Ca- 


ou is Clagenſurt, remarkable for the 
readth of its Walls. 4. The Duchy 


of Garnicla, whoſe chief Town i; 


Laubach. 5. The County of Tyre, 
comprehending Jyrol Proper, the Ca- 
pital whereof is 1 the Biſhop- 
rick of Brixen; and that of Trent: 
which City is famous for a General 
Council held there in the ſixteenth 
Century. ML. 

Under the Circle of Auſtria we may 
likewiſe comprehend another conſider- 
able Part of Germany, viz. the King: 
dom of 


B onERMIA. 
This is diſtinguiſh'd into four gene. 
ral Parts, namely, 1. Bohemia Proper, 
which is ſubdivided into eighteen little 
Provinces call'd Circles, containing 
| | man 


ns 


3. 
Ca- 
the 
chy 
1 is 
rol, 
Ca- 
10P- 
rent; 
ieral 
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gene. 
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many ſtrong 'Towns arid Cities, ihe 1 
chief whereof is PRAG Us, the Capital J.Þ 
of the Kingdom, a large, populous; # i 
and trading City; but it has ſuffer d 


much of late Years, having been ſeve- {| 
ral times beſieged nnd plunder'd ſince F} 


the Commencement of the preſent # 


Troubles in Europe. 2. The Duchy 
of Sila, which contains many leſſer 3 Wl 
Duchies and Lordſhips, of too little 
Conſequence to be here enumerated. | Wl 
The Capital of the whole Country # 
is Bre/law, remarkable for a late 
Treaty by which great Part of Silcfiz if 
was given up to the King of Praia. 
3. The Marquiſate of Moravia, whoſe | ll 
chief Cities are O/mutz ind Brin. 
4. The Marquiſate of Luſatia, the | iſ 
Capital whereof is Pautzen or Bautxen. 
This Country had formerly its own || Fi 
Marquis; then it fell to the Crown of || 
Bohemia, and afterwards to the EleQor | | 


of Saxony, to whom the greateſt Part " il 


of it ſtill belongs, Here a | 
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Here it may be expected we ſhould 
treat of Hungary, Tranſylvania, and 
other Countries which belong chiefly 
to the Houſe of Auſtria; but theſe 
will more propetly fall under the Head 
of European Turkey. It remains how- 
ever {before we leave Germany} to give 
ſome Account of 


' SWITZERLAND, 
This Country comprehends thirteen 


Cantons, that is, ſo many different 
| Republicks, all united in one Con- 


federacy for their mutual Preſervation. 
Their Names are Zurich, Bern, Bafil, 
and Schaffhauſen, which are Proteſtant 
Cantons; Lucern, Friburg, Solothurn, 
Switz, Uri, Underwald, and Zug, 
which are Catholic Cantons; and 


Wi G/aris and Appenxel, which are partly 
one, and partly the other. 


Each 


Canton has a Capital of its own Name, 
except Uri and Underwald, the chief 
i} | Town 


are n 
which 
tons ir 
feder: 
are thi 
tory ; 
lingen 
and tl 
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made 
Canto? 
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aVeune 


to theſe belong the Territory of CH. 
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Town of the former being Alte, and 
S§tantz of the latter. 
In treating of Switzerland Geogra- 
phers uſually include the Sa Subjects, 
and the Swiſs Allies —By the former 
are meant ſeveral ſmall Territories, 
which have been admitted by the Caz- 
tons into their Covenant, not as Con- 
federates, but as mere Subjects. Theſe 
are the Town of Baden, with its Terri- 
tory; the Turgow, Bremgarten, Mel- 
lingen, Rhintal, &c. towards Germany; 
and the four Governments of ee 
Licarno, Mendris, and Val Brenna, on 


the Side of 1taly.—The Swiſs Allis 


are ſeveral Governments round about if 
them, who at different Times have | | 


made Treaties of Alliance with the 
Canlons. The moſt conſiderable of | 
theſe are, 1. The Republick of the 
Griſons, whoſe chief City is Coire; and 


the Valtoline, and Bormio. 


avenna, 


WT 
| eva, ſo denominated from its Capital, 
a rich, well built, and populous City, 


\ 
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2. The Yalais, the Capital whereof 
is Sion, whoſe Biſhop is a Prince of the 


3. The Republick of Ge- 


TIM ſituated upon a Lake of the ſame 


the Air Soil, 


| Name, which is near ſixty Miles in 
Length, and about twelve in Breadth, 


through which the River Rhone takes 
its. Courſe. 4. The City and Abbacy 


I of Sr. Gall, whoſe Abbot is a Prince 


of the Empire. 5. To theſe add the 
little Rep ablick of Bięnna, the Biſhop- 
rick of Baſil, and the County of 
Neufehaftel, which laſt belongs to the 
King of Pra ſſia. 
What Account do you give of 
Sc. of the ſeveral 
Countries you have been ſpeaking of 
under the general Head of Germany ? 
A. I ſhall firſt conſider the Seven- 


| | teen Provinces of the Netherlands, or 
10 what we afuplly call Helland and Flan- 


agrs ; 


ders; A 
Countr) 
German 


Seven L 
moiſt an 
habitant: 
The Air 
Province 
except ir 
pear the! 
ver, wi 
he Win. 
urify the 
Sol. 
ls natuf 
d well di 
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o moſt 
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| ders; and then the reſt of this vaſt 


Country under the Title of Upper 4 | 


Germany. 


I. HoLLAND and FLANDERS. 


? AirR.] The Air of Holland (or the 
deven United Provinces) is generally 
5 moiſt and foggy, which makes the In- 
' Whabitants ſubje& to frequent Agues. 
The Air of F/anders (or the other Ten 
Provinces) is reckon'd more healthful, 
h except in thoſe marſhy Parts that lie 
© Pear the Sea. The ſharp Froſts, how- 
1 which they commonly have in 
e Winter, are of great Service to 

urify the Air of theſe Countries. 


oa SoLL.] As Holland lies very low, 

; 1 is naturally wet and fenny; but it is 
re d well drain'd by a great Number of 
3 tificial Canals, that it is fit either for 
eure or Tillage; eſpecially the for- 
1 85 er; and therefore the Hollanders em- 


oy moſt of thęir Land in grazing, 
ng 


| 1 1281 
and import abundance of Corn from . 
other Countries. The Sail of F{ander; Tapes, 
in general is. very fertile, producing Tapeſti 
ſuch Plenty of Grain, Roots, and Her- , RAR 
bage, that tis hardly to be equall'q I hich 
by any Spot of Ground in Europe. drr 22 
CoMmMoDITIEs.] The natural Pro. tion of 
duſts of Holland are chiefly Butter and Twlly*s ( 
Cheeſe, but the People apply them. be the f 
ſelves with ſuch Diligence to ther. Euro 
Manufactures of various Kinds, that arkabl 
they export great Quantities to foreign der a Ia 
Markets, and generally unger-ſell thei Dy ſome 
| Neighbours. They likewiſe impor ct by 
Whatever is uſeful or valuable fron pole, — 
other Countries, carrying on a pe to 
digious Trade in moſt Parts of thi Poypriart 
known World, inſomuch that th f the 
Number of their Shipping is reckon! f Ifs g 
nearly equal to that of England. —Ti Sg Yptian 
chief Commodities of Flanders are fi in of 
Lace, Linen, Cambricks, Threaer Curi 
. | | ; Tay ear St. ( 
Ited, 
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4% Tapes, wrought Silks Worſted Stuffs, 
ino Tapeſtry, 8 
ler. RaxITIEs. ] At Herrin in Holland 
Ma tehich City diſputes with Mentz and 

Straſbourg the Honour of the Inven- 
pro. tion of Printing) they ſhew a Copy of 
Tully's Offices, which they pretend to 
be the firſt Book that ever was printed 
in Europe. Near Maeffricht is a re- 
arkable Stone Quarry, fufning un- 
der a large Hill which is fupported 
by ſome thouſands of ſquare Pillars, 
& by the Workmen for that Pur- 


and 
hem. 
their 
that 
"rein 
1 their 


"I, poſe. — In the Univerlity at Leyden 
. pro re to be ſeen feveral Roman and 
of th gyptiart Urns, a very ancient Image 

at it the Egyptian God Ofiris, another 
konl®! Jſi giving ſuck to her Son, two 
— Eo yptian Mummies, the Horn and 
1 fin Ran of a Rhinoceras, and many 0- 
real her Curioſities, — There is a Lake 


ear St. Omer's, in Which are ſeveral 
oating Eſlands, ſome of them inha- 
Ited, K CnA- 


Tay 
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| CnaracTer.) The Dutch fall G 
ſhort of their Neighbours in Polite. We 
neſs, being ſo much taken up with the oe 
Thoughts of Trade, as to have little the v 
Regard to Modes and Ceremonies in * 
their Behaviour. In general they are 


A . ſeven 
a plain, frugal, induſtrious People, This 
honeſt in their Dealings, and weigh- ern 
ing every Undertaking well before ak 
they begin it. They are particularly thing 
remarkable for Neatneſs in their . 
Houſes, and even in their Streets, vince 
Their Language is a Dialect of the I - - 
German.—As to the Character of the 3 
Inhabitants of Flanders, being a Mü. with. 
ture of Dutch, F rench, and German, ral Cit 
we may judge of it by conſidering the preſeny 
Manners and Tempers of thoſe three Myer 
Nations. Their vulgar Tongue (call'd ant T 
the Walloon) is a Sort of old French, * 
intermix'd with ſome Dutch, German, ſemble 
and Spaniſh Words. 


gor 


% 
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all GovERNMENT.] The Seven U-' 
nited Provinces make up one Com- 
monwealth, the moſt conſiderable in 
tle the World, which is govern'd bythe Aſ- 
| ſembly of the State ——— of 
ſeven Voices, each Province having one. 
ple, This Aſſembly makes War or Peace, 
| enters into. Alliances, raiſes Money 
tore for the Publick Service, &c. But no-; 
thing of this Nature is determin's Wi 
without the Conſent of every Pro 
' Wh vince, a Plurality of Voices not being 

f the Bi ſuffcient. Neither can the States of 
f the BY each Province conclude any thing 
Mu. without the Concurrence of the ſeve- 


nl Cities, of whoſe Deputies or Re- 
g the preſentatives the Provincial Aſſembly 
three | compoſed. . The Hague, a plea- 
2 : fant Town in Holland, is the Place 
re nel, 


where the States General uſually af- 

ſemble.— The Government of Flar- 

fer; is different, as it is ſubject to dif- 
5 IE 


_——— - Y 3 
> 1 7 


Tr] 
ferent Maſters, viz. the Dutch, French, of A 
and Auſtrians. cient 


it is temperate. veral N 


| 
| 'So1L.] The Soil of fo large a Hand ot] 
IE Country as Germany mult be ſuppoſed Mneglect 
| 
| 
| 


 Reiicion.] The Reformed Reli- the \ 

= gion, according to the Doctrines of WM z-r/a 
= Calvin, is the eſtabliſh'd Religion of cept 
dhe United Provinces; but all Deno- MW Paſtur 
= minations of Chri/tians are tolerated, Ml chief 
_ —DPopery prevails throughout all Fan. 2ute, 
cer, except in thoſe Parts poflefs'd Bl Oaer. 
by the Dutch. | Co 
1 3 1 | modit; 
al! II. Ur rER Germany. Linen. 
. Alk. ] In the North of Germany MW Quick: 
che Air 1s very cold, but in the South In Bu} 
ö 1 to be of various Kinds. In ſome Parts Halſo fin 
il j it is over-run with Woods and Moun- {Winths, 
1 tains, but in general it is fertile, pro- P witxe, 


(I ducing Plenty of Corn, Fruit, and Wattle, 
| whatever is neceſſary for the Sul- M RAR 
1 tenance of Mankind. The „ narkab 

| 0 
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of Bohemia has not only Corn ſuffi- 
cient for its Inhabitants, but ſupplies 
the Wants of its Neighbours. Swwit- 
zerland 18 mountainous and barren, ex- 
cept in the Vales, which afford good 
Paſturage, but not much Corn.— The 
chief Rivers of Germany are the Da- 
nube, the Rhine, the Elbe, and the 
Oder. | | 1 

CouMOo DIT IESs. ] The chief Com- 
modities of this Country are Linen, 
Linen-Varn, Kid-ſkins, Alum, Salt, 
Quickſilver, Corn, Wine, Iron, &c. 
In Bohemia and Silefia there are ſe- 
veral Mines of Gold, Silver, Copper, 
and other Metals; but they are much 
neglected: In theſe Countries they 
allo find Diamonds, Rubies, Hya- 
inths, and other precious Stones. 
dwitzerland ſends abroad Horſes, Black 

attle, Butter and Cheeſe. 

RAaRITIES.] There are many re- 
narkable Springs in Germany, parti 

K 3 cularly 
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Cularly one near Paderborn in Weft. 
pbalin, which has three Streams, dif. 
fering from each other in Colour, 
Taſte, and Qualities. — In Lower 
Saxony ſeveral Stones have been duy 
out of the Ground, reſembling Men, 


Fiſhes, and other Animals; and in the Ge 
Name Circle are two Rocks ſo form'd Ml hend: 
by Nature as to look like two Monk Sove: 
an their proper Habits. | been 
. CHaracrtriR.] The German: ar veral 
valorous, patient of Labour, fair nM pay 
their Dealings, hoſpitable, and Ene. Ene. 
mies to Flattery and Diſſimulation. lector 
They are good Mechanics and Ch). Trier. 
miſts; and their learned Men app Vemia 
themſelves to their Studies with un ſome 
wearied Diligence, though they 2 Bava 
reckon' d of a dull and heavy Genius of Po, 
The Swiſs are excellent Soldiers, aui burg 


generally faithful to their Engage Palar 
ments, either as Mercenaries or A of Br 
lies: — The Language of German Ele 
. 2 (con 


„ © 
fcommonly called High. Dutch) is a 
very ancient one, from whence the 
Dam/h, Swediſh, and ſeveral others 
are derived. It is divided into a great 
many Dialects even in the Empire 
itſelf. | 

GovERNMENT.] Germany compre- 
hends above three hundred different 
Sovereignties, the chief of which have 
been mention'd in ſubdividing the ſe- 
veral Circles; but all or moſt of theſe 
pay Homage to one ſupreme Head or 
Emperor, who is choſen by Nine E- 
lectors, vix. the Archbiſhops of Mentx, 
Triers, and Cologn, the King of Bo- 
hemia, (but this Vote is diſputed b 
ſome of the EleQors) the Duke f 
Bavaria, the Duke of Saxony (King 
of Poland), the Marquis of Branden- 
burg (King of Pruffa), the Prince 
Palatine of the Rhine, and the Duke 
of Brunſwick (King of England). The 


EleQors are the principal Members of 


K 4 - the 1 
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the Empire, and are abſolute Sove. 
reigns in their own Dominions. The 
General Diet or Aſſembly of the States 
of the Empire conſiſts of the EleRors 
and other Princes Eccleſiaſtical and 
Secular, and the Deputies of the In- 
perial or Free Cities. In this Aſſem- 
bly the Emperor preſides, and has a 
negative Voice. Whoſoever is cho- 
ſen King of the Romans is look'd upon 
as preſumptive Succeſſor to the Em. 
Pire. — The Government in ſome of 
the Swiſs Cantons is Ariſtocratical, be- 
ing in the Hands of a few; in others 
Democratical, or in the Hands of the 
People. In Caſes of great Impor- 
tance not only the Deputies of the 
Cantons but their Allies meet toge- 
ther in a general Diet, ſometimes at 
Baden, ſometimes at Araw.— The 
Republick of Geneva is govern'd in 
ordinary Matters by Magiſtrates call'd 
Sudics, and a Council of Teventy- — 
ut 


prevail 
ctrines 
ligion 
ready 


ned i 


— 
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but the more 2k Affairs of State 
are conſider'd and determin'd by a 
Council of Tao Huna ed. 

Rx LIOIOR. ] Popery is eſtabliſh'd 
in the greateſt Part of Germany ; but 
in the Dominions of the King of Pruſ- 
fia, and in ſeveral States and Cities of 
the Empire, the Proteſtant Religion 
prevails, either according to the Do- 
ctrines of Luther or Calvin. —T he Re- 
ligion of Switzerlagd has been al- 
ready taken notice of.— That of Ge- 
neva is Calviniſm. 


SECT. VII. 
Of POLAND. 


Js OW is Poland bounded, and 


what is its Extent ? 
A. It is bounded on the- Eaſt by 
Part of Muſcouy and Little Tartary ; 


on the Weſt by Upper Germany; on j 


the 


| 


1 
the North by Part of Maſcowvy, Li. 
vonia, and the Baltick Sea; and on 
the South by Hungary, Tranſylvania, 
and Moldavia. Its Length is about 
780 Miles, and its Breadth 550. 

Q. How is it divided? 

A. Into ten general Parts, viz. Po. 


and Proper, Maxovia, Pruſſia, Cour 


land, Samogitia, Polachia, Little Ruj: 


— 


La, Lithuania, Volbinia, and Podalia: 


And theſe comp.chend a great Num- 
ber of Governments call'd Pal ati. 


ml Mates. 


J. Which are the chief Towns of 
theſe general Diviſions? 

A. 1. Poland Proper is diftinguiſh'd 
into Upper or Leſſer Poland, and Lower 
or Greater Poland. In the former i 
Cracow, a large City, by ſome 


1 | teckon'd the Capital of the whole 


Kingdom; alſo Sendomir and Lublin, 
well-fortified and trading Cities. In 
the latter are Gneſua, a very —_ 
55 ity, 


City, 
Polana 
diſlaau 
Provir 
now g 
of the 
ſidenc 
where 
* 
Royal 
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to thi 
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City, whoſe Archbiſhop is Primate of 
Poland; likewiſe Poſna, Lencici, Na- 
diſlaw, and ſeveral others. 2. In the 
Province of Mazovia is WARSAW, 
now generally eſteem'd the chief City 
of the Kingdom, being the uſual Re- 
ſidence of the King, and the Place 
where the General Diets aſſemble. 
3. Pruſſia is divided into Poliſb or 
Royal Pruffia, and Brandenburg or 
Ducal Pruſſia, the former belonging 
to the Crown of Polaxd, and the lat- 
ter to the Elector of Brandenburg, 
which in the Year 1701 was erected 
into a Kingdom. The Capital of Po- 
liſh Pruſſia is Dantxicł, a ſtrong, rich, 
and trading City on the Baltic, near 
the Mouth of the Yifala: Its other 
Places of Note are Marienburg, El- - 
bing, Culm, and Thorn. In the Ducal 
Pruſſia is Koning ſburg, a City of great 
Trade; alſo Memel, P:illaw, and ſe- 
veral other ſtrong Towns. 4. The 
| | Capital 
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Capital of the Duchy of Gourland is 
_ M:iiaw, the uſual Reſidence of the 
5 Duke; its other Towns of Note are 


Lower: 
Strengt 
and Br 


"a | Bauſte, Goldengen, Windaw, and Li. 5 
_ aw. 5. The chief Towns of Sa. the Air 
oa istia are Roſſenne, Midnick, and Bir. Alx 
| | hl xa. 6. Polachia has few Places worth genera 
| mentioning. except Bielſt. 7. Litth Min Lit 
or Red Ruſſia has Lemberg, Belz, and Mrery ſe 

Chelm. 8. Lithuania is a very large Sol. 

Duchy, the Capital whereof is Wilna; Mind i 

beſides which there are Troki, Nowo- great F 


grodeck, and other Cities, the Capi- and R 
tals of the ſeveral Palatinates into is for 
which the Duchy is divided; to which Places 
we may add Groduo, where the Diets Mothers 
Wil of Litbuania generally aſſemble. 9. there 
The Capital of the Upper Volbinia is Mines 
WE Zuy/uc or Luci: Of the Lower (which Lead. 
is the Poli/þ Ukraine or Country of the Wis, th 


yy Cofacks) the chief City is Kiow, be- Co: 
I longing to the Muſcowites. 10. Podo- Cattle 
44 is alſo divided into the Upper and es 


Lower. 


7] 
Lower: | Caminieck; a Place of great 
Strength, is the Capital of the former, 
e are Wand Brac/aww of the latter. | 
I Ii. 2. What Account do you give of 
Sa- the Air, Soil, Sc. of Poland? 
Bir. Arx ] The Air of this Country is 
vorth generally pure and healthful; except 
Litth Min Lithuania ; but the Cold is often 
and very ſevere in Winter. 
large So1L.} In general the Soil of Po- 
ilna; Wand is exceeding fertile, affording 
lo. great Plenty of Corn, eſpecially Wheat 
-api- Hand Rye. The Face of the Country 
into is for the moſt part level, in ſome 
'hich Places marſhy and full of Lakes, in 
Diets others over-run with Woods, and 
9. there are ſome Mountains which have 
i is Mines of Silver, Copper, Tron, and 
hich Lead. Its chief Rivers are the Vitu- 
the , the Nieper, and the Nieſter. 
CouMOoDITIES.] Theſe are Corn, 
Cattle, Hemp, Flax, Linen, Leather, 
des, Tallow, Hops, Furs, Pitch, 
| Maſts, ” 


* 
— TL IS 
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Maſts, Planks, Pot-aſhes, Salt, Soap, Nef the 
Honey, Wax, Amber, Wool, Iron, I from t 
Lead, Copper, Glaſs, Nitre, and Go 
Vitriol. vern'd 
: RARITIES.] Among the Curiofi. the C 
ties of Poland we may reckon its Salt. Power 
Mines, eſpecially thoſe near Cracow, that he 
wherem upwards of a thouſand*Men the chi 
are conſtantly employ'd.—There is a RE! 
Spring near Calm, whoſe Waters are liſh'd 
never hot, though a ſulphurous Steam Frffants 
ariſes from it continually. re tol 
| CnaracTER] The Polanders (that if l 
is, the Nobility and Gentry) are ſin- thers 
cere, brave, hoſpitable, civil to Stran- entie 
gers, Lovers of Reſpect, and extreme- he fre 
ly jealous of their Honour and Li- In 4 
berty ; but the Boors or Peaſants are ui lan 

pitants 


little better than Slaves.— Their Lan- 
page is a Dialect of the Sclawoni an; 
ut in ſome Cities the German Tongue 
prevails, in others the Ry/Far. Th 
| 4» ? Q 
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of the Lithuanians is very different 
from the other Provinces. | 

GOVERNMENT. ] Poland is go- 
vern'd by a King, who is elected by 
the Clergy and Nobility; but his 


Power is ſo much limited by the Diet, 

that he is rather to be look'd upon as 

the chief Regent of a Commonwealth. 
REL1G10Nn.] Popery is the eſta- 


bliſh'd Religion in Poland; but Pro- 
teſtants, Fewws, and even Mahbometans 
re tolerated. In Little Rufſia and 
"odalia there are many Armenians, and 
thers of the Greet Church on the 


Frontiers of My/couy, who have alſo 


he free Exerciſe of their Religion. 


In Pruffa, and in the Duchy of 
ourland, the Majority of the Inha- 
itants are Lutherans. 
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SET. VIII. 


Of SPAIN and PORTUGAL. 
ZH OW is Spain bounded, and 
what is its Extent? 

A. It is bounded on the Eaſt by the 
Mediterranean; on the Weſt by Por- 
tugal and the Atlantic Ocean; on the 
North by the Bay of Biſcay and the 


Pyrenean Mountains, which ſeparate 


it from France; and on the South by 
the Ocean, the Streights of Gibraltar, 
and the Mediterranean, Its Length 
is about 640 Miles, and its Breadtl 
about 500. | 


©. How is Spain divided? : 


A. Into thirteen Provinces; namely; i 
New Caftile, Old Caſtile, Leon, Arra- 
gon, and Navarre, which are Inland 
Provinces ; Andaluſia, Granada, Mur- 

cia, Valencia, and Catalonia, which 
| ar$ Waſh'd by the Ocean and Medi 
terrantun 


terra 
Biſca 
takes 
tion'c 


Place: 
A. 
the C 
and 7 
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which 
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now t; 
into N 
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df Arr 
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terranean; and Gallicia, Afturia, and 


takes its Name from the laſt-men- 
tion'd Province. 


or 9. Which are the moſt remarkable 
Nw. Places in this Country ? 

1 A. 1. In New Caſtile is Ma DbRID. 
” Je Capital of the whole Kingdom; 
5 Ml and Toledo, a large City, the richeſt 
| * Archbiſhoprick in Chriſtendom. 2. 


Prey Burgos and Valladolid: But here it is 


my proper to obſerve, that Efremadura, 


ength 


wink, of Spain, its Capital being Bagejas, is 


now taken partly into Old and partly 
into Nexo Caſtile. 3. Leon (formerly 


amet, Kingdom) has a Capital of the ſame 
| *. Name; alſo Aforga, Salamanca, and 
Inlan me other Cities. 4. The Capital 
1 df Arragon (once a Kingdom) is Sa- 


agofſa. 5. That of Nawarre (for- 


which ierly a Kingdom, as were moſt of the 
L 


Medi. 
rauntan 


Biſcay, which lie along the Bay that 
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other Provinces) is Pampelona, a flon- 
riſning City. 6. The Capital of 4. 
daluſia is Seville, which exceeds all the 
Cities of Spain for Trade, Riches, and 
Beauty. The other Places of Note 
in this Province are Gibraltar, a very 
ſtrong Fortreſs at the Mouth of the 
Streights to which it gives Name, noy 
belonging to Great- Britain ; and Cais, 
a famous Seaport, with an excellent 
Harbour, and well fortified. 7. The 
Capital of Granada bears the ſam: 
Name, and is a large well-built City, 
but not very populous. 
vince is Malaga, a ſtrong Seaport, 
noted for its Wines and Raiſins. 8, 
The chief Places in Murcia is Mur. 
cia its Capital, and Carthagena, a good 
Seaport. 9. The Capital of Valencia, 
which bears the ſame Name, is a rich 
and beautiful City; and Alicant 1s 4 
ſtrong Seaport in this Province, 10. 
In Catalonia is Barcelong its. oY 

which 


In this Pro. 


whic 
forti! 
vera] 
Tow 
teſa, 
The 
or &. 
of Pi 
tions 
Body 
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or th: 
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ally p 
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which has a good Harbour, is woll 


fortified, and remarkable for the ſe- 
veral Sieges it has ſuſtain' d. Its other 
Towns of Note are Tarragona, Tor- 


taſa, Lerida, Girone, and Roſes. 11. 


The Capital of Gallicia is Compoſtella 
or St. Fago, whither great Numbers 
of Pilgrims reſort to pay their Devo- 
tions to St. James the Apoſtle, whoſe 
Body (they ſay) is there depoſited. 
Its noted Seaports are Vigo, Corunna 
or the Groin, and Ferrol. 12. In 
Aria, or Aſturias, the Places of 
moſt Note are Owiedo, Santillana, and 
Villa Vicioſa. 13. The Capital of Bi- 
cay is Bilboæ, a rich trading City, with 
a good Harbour. Its other conſiderable 


Towns are Fontarabia, St. Sebaſtian's, © 


and S. Andero, all ſtrong Seaports. 


2. Of what Nature is the Air, Soil, N 


Cc. of Spain? 


Alk.] The Air of Spain is gene- 
ally pure and ary, | but extremely het 


IN 


W 


„(I i 
in Summer, eſpecially the in Southem are 1 
Provinces. | | 5 3 
8011.] Several Parts of Spain are Ruin 
ſandy and barren, over - run with C 2 
Woods, or encumber'd with rocky duct 
Mountains; but in many Places the WW and 
Soil is naturally fertile, though it h WM The, 
-not well cultivated, either through Cy 
the Pride or Lazineſs of the Inhabi graye 
tants. What they want in Corn, how. WM 7) epo 
ever, is ſupplied by Variety of excel faith 
ent Fruits and Wines, of which they 5 
oo great Plenty.— The chief Riven point 
of Spain are the Tagus or Tajo, the geren; 
Ebro, the Guadalquivir, the Guadiana quiſh' 
and the Douro. 1 dicted 
" CommoDiT1Es.} The principi upon, 
are Wine, Oil, Fruits of various Som with ! 
Wool, Lamb ; ſkins, Honey, Soap their I 
Cork, Anchovies, Ge. 3 
RARITIEs. ] In the City of Gre Compl 
ada is à large ſumptuous Palace oc; 
the Meorifs Kings, the Walls whereof; deri 


are 


CANT 

them WW are lin'd with Jaſper and Porphyry: _ 
In 7. arragona are to be ſeen the 

n are Ruins of an ancient Circus; in Old 
with Caſtile are the Remains of an Aque+ 
rocky WW duct built by the Emperor Trajan; 


's the Wl and at Toledo ſome Part of a Romer 7 


win Theatre is yet ſtanding. 
rough CHARACTER.]. The Spantards are 
ahabl-W graye in Diſcourſe, majeſtic in their 
hon. Deportment, patient in Adverſity, 
excel E faithful to their Monarch, temperate 
n the) WW in Eating and Drinking, delicate in 
River Point of Honour, jealous, laſcivious, 
j0, the revengeful, and Tyrants over a van- 
2010108 quiſh'd Enemy. They are much ad- 
{Wditicd to Lazineſs and Pride, and look 
incipiſi upon Huſbandry and mechanical Arts 
s Som with the greateſt Contempt. As to 
S022.itheir Perſons, they are generally tall 
and well-proportion'd, of a ſwarthy 
Complexion, . with black Hair and 
parkling Eyes.— The Spas Tongue 
s derived from the Latin, but is in- 
L 3 termixed 


f Gra 
Jace d 


yhereo 
Ale 
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termixed with ſome Gothic and Moor- 
1 Words. | | 

GOVERNMENT. ] Spain is govern'd 
by a King, who is an abſolute Mo- 
narch. The Crown is hereditary, and 
deſcends to Females. 

REL1cion.] The Roman Catholic 
is the eſtabliſh'd Religion of Spain; 
nor is any other Denomination of 
Chriſtians tolerated. People of a dit- 
ferent Perſuaſion muſt behave very 
cautiouſly, and keep their Sentiment 
within their own Breaſts, or they run 
a great Hazard of being deliver'd o- 
ver to the Ingui ſition, a Tribunal whoſe 
ſevere and mercileſs Treatment of 
ſuch as they call Heretics is well 
known to the World. 


PorRTUGAL. 
Q. How is Portugal bounded, and 


A: 


what is its Extent? 
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A. It is bounded by the Atlantic 


Gallicia on the North, and by other 
Spaniſh Provinces on the Eaſt. Its 
Length is about 300 Miles, and its 
Breadth about 120. | 
D. How is it divided? | 
A. Into fix Provinces, wiz. E/re- 
maduya, Beira; Entre Minho e Douro, 
Tra los Montes; Alantego, and Al- 
garVa. | | 
9. Which are the chief Towns in 
theſe Provinces ? COPE. 
A. 1. In Eftremadura is LIs BOM, 
the Capital of the Kingdom, a City 
of great Trade and Riches, with an 
excellent Harbour; alſo St. Ubes, or 
Setuval, a good Port, much frequented 
by the Dutch for Salt: 2. The Ca- 
pital of Beira is Coimbra. z. In the 
Province call'd Entre Minho e Deuro, 
from its lying between thoſe twoRivers, 
13 Braga, a large and populous City; 
| 4 alſo 
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alſo Porto (frequently call d Oport») 
a Place of great Trade, eſpecially in 
Wines. 4. The chief City of Tra 
los Montes (i. e. beyond the Moun- 
tains) is Braganza, from whoſe Dukes 
the preſent King of Portugal is de- 
ſcended. Its other 'Towns of Note 
are Miranda and Villa Real. 5. The 
chief Places in Alantijo are Evora, 
(its Capital) Bya, Portalegre, and El. 
vas, Which is well fortified. 
Algarva (which has the Title of a 
Kingdom) the chief Towns are Ta- 
vira, Faro, and Lagos. 

9. What do you ſay of the Air, 
Soil, Sc. of Portugal? 

A1 R.] The Air 20 Portugal is pure 
and wholſome, the Heat being mo- 
derated by frequent Weſterly Winds 
and cool Breezes from the Sea. 

801. ] The Soil of Portugal nei- 
ther produces much Paſturage, nor 
Corn ſufficient for the Uſe of its In- 

habitants, 


6. In 


habit: 
being 
tains ; 
lent ' 
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habitants, great Part of the Country 
being emcumber'd with barren Moun- 
tains; but they have Plenty of excel- 
lent Wines and Fruits. — The chief 
Rivers of Portugal are the Tagus, the 
Douro, and the Guadiana. | 

ComMmoDITIEs.] Theſe are Wine, 
Oil, Salt, Oranges, Lemons, Pome- 
granates, Almonds, and other Fruits. 

RARITIEs.] Pieces of Ships are 
often found in a Lake on the Top of 
a Hill call'd Stella, more than twelve 
Leagues diſtant from the Sea.—Ano- 
ther Lake is remarkable for making 
a rumbling Noiſe before a Storm, ſo 
loud as to be heard at the Diſtance of 
twelve or fifteen Miles. . 

CHARACTER.] The Portugueſe 
were formerly a valiant People, and 
noted for their Skill in Navigation 
and their Diſcoveries of ſeveral un- 
known Parts of the World. They 
full apply themſelves to ang 
: an 


- © +] 
and are ſaid to be covetous, treache- 


rous, and very crafty in their Deal- 


ings. The Nobility and Gentry are 
magnificent and hoſpitable, but the 
Rabble are much addicted to Thieving. 
In Pride, Cruelty, and many other 
Reſpects, they very much reſemble 
the Spaniards.—Their Language is a 
Compound of French and Spaniſh, e- 
ſpecially the latter. _ 
| GoveRNMENT.] Portugal, after 
many ſurprizing Turns of Fortune, 
was ſeized upon by Philip II. of Spain 
in the Year 1580; and continued a 
Spaniſh Province till 1640, at which 
Time it 1ecover'd its Independency, 
and has ever ſince been govern'd by 
its own King, who is abſolute, and 
his Crown hereditary. | 
REL1GIon.)] Popery is the eſta- 
bliſh'd Religion of Portugal; and 
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fear of the Inquiſition, 


SECT. IX. 


„ 
TT OW is Hal bounded, and 
Hoy 6 


What is its Exrent ? 

A. It is bounded Northwards by 
the 4/ps, which ſeparate it from France 
and Germany; on the Eaſt by the A- 
ariatic Sea, or Gulph of Venice; and 
on the Weſt and South by the Medi- 
terranean. Its greateſt Length from 
North Eaſt to South-Weſt is about 
800 Miles; but its Breadth is very un- 
equal, being above 300 Miles in the 
Northern Part, in other Places about 
100, and in ſome not above 80. 

Wo” How is it divided, and which 
are its chief Cities? 

A. It 
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A. It may be divided into three 


general Parts, wiz. the Upper, Midale, 


and Lower; of which in Order. 


I. The UPPER PART contains 


I. The Duchy of Savoy, belong- 
ing to the King of Sardinia, the Ca- 
pital whereof is Chambery. 2. The 
Principality of Pzedmont, belonging to 
the ſame King, whoſe Capital is 
TvuRIN, his uſual Reſidence, and one 
of the moſt beautiful Cities in Europe, 
with a ſtrong Citadel. There are ſe- 

Places of Strength in this 
Principality, particularly Coni and Ver- 
3. The Duchy of Montferrat, 
belonging chiefly to his Sardinian Ma- 
jeſty, the Capital of which is Ca/a/. 
4. The Duchy of Milan, (ſubject to 


| the Emperor) whoſe Capital of the 


ſame Name is a large, rich, and popu- 


are Como, Cremona, Pavia, Tortona, 


Bobbio, 


Its other Towns of Note 
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1 
Bobbin, &c. 5. The Duchy of Man- 
tua (likewiſe under the Emperor) 
takes its Name from its Capital, which 
is ſtrong both by Art and Nature, be- 
ing well fortified and ſituated in the 
Middle of a Lake or Moraſs. 6. The 
Duchies of Parma and Placentia, (be- 
longing to the Emperor) ſo denomi- 
nated from their chief Cities. 7. The 
Duchy of Modena, (under its own 
Duke) ſo call'd from its Capital. Its 
other noted Places are Reggio and Mi- 
randola. 8. The Republic of Venice, 
whoſe Capital of the ſame Name is 
built on 72 Iflands in the Hariatic Sea 
or Gulph of Venice, four or five Miles 
from the Continent. It is a City of 
great Trade, Riches, and Magnifi- 
cence, and by its Situation is almoſt 
impregnable. This Republick has ſe- 
veral fine Cities on the Terra Firma, 
as Padua, Verona, Bergamo, Breſcia, 


Vicenza, &c. and Cabo d 9 the 
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Capital of ria, on the Eaſtern Coaſt 
of the Adriatic. g. The Republick 
of Genoa, which is the Name of its 
Capital, a well-built, rich, trading 
City and Seaport. Its other Towns 
of Note upon the Sea-Coaſt are Spex- 
za, Savona, Final, Ventimiglia, Mo- 
naco, &c. 


II. The MippIE Part comprebendt, 


1. The great Duchy of Tuſcany, 
(which has its own Duke, lately e- 
lected Emperor of Germany) the Ca- 
pital whereof is Florence, a large, mag- 
nificent, and pleaſant City. Its other 
Cities of Note are Piſa, Sienna, and 
Leghorn, which laſt is a noted Sea- 
port of very great Trade. To theſe 
add Piombino, Orbitelho, and ſome o- 
ther Places poſleſs'd by the Spaniards. 
2. The Ecclefiaftical State, or Domi- 


Rouk, 


nion of the Pope, the Capital whereof 
(and in ſome Senſe of all af) is. 


Roux, 
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Rows, the Pope's uſual Reſidence, 
an ancient, large, and beautiful City, 
once Miſtreſs of the World. The 
other principal Cities of the Pope's 
Territories are Ferrara, Bologna, Ra- 
wvenna, Rimini, Urbino, Ancona, (a 
good Port on the Gulph of Venice) 
Orvieto, Perouſe or Perugia, Spoleto, 
Viterbo, Caſtro, and Ciwita Vecchia; 
which laſt is a conſiderable Port on 
the Mediterranean. Nor ſhould we 
omit Loeretto, a little ſtrong City in 
the Diſtrict of Ancona, famous for 
the Reſort of Pilgrims to pay their 
Devotions to the Bleſſed Virgin, whoſe 
Houſe they pretend is there to be ſeen, 
having been brought thither from Na- 
zareth by Angels. 3. The Repub- 
lick of Lucca, which has no Town 
of Note but Lucca its Capital. 4. 
The little Republick of San-Marino, 
whoſe whole Territory is but one 
Mountain about three Miles long, - 

2 * * 


1 bx "we 
4 * 
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the Top of which ſtands San- Marino 
its chief Town, and ten or twelve 
Villages in other Parts of the Moun- 
tain. | 


III. The Lowtr PART Ss 


The Kingdom of Naples, which 1; 
divided into four principal Provinces, 
wiz. I. Abruzzo, the chief Places 
whereof are Aquila, Chieti, and Mo- 
liſa. 2. Terra di Lavoro, wherein is 
NapLEs, the Capital of the King- 
dom, a beautiful, populous, and trad- 
ing City, with an excellent Harbour. 
Its other Towns of Note are Capua 
and Gazeta, the latter a Seaport, and 


add Salerno and Benevento, the chief 
| Cities of the Principate. 3. Apulia, 
wherein is Manfredonia, Bari, Otranto, 
Tarento, and Gallipoli, all Seaports. 4. 
Calabria, divided into the Hither and 

Farther, whoſe chief Cities are Co 
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wenta and 1 5 ; and Cirenxa, the 
Capital of the Baſilicate. | 

2, Of what Nature is the Air, Soil, 
Oc. of Italy? 

Al R.] The Air of 7aly in general 
is pure and healthful, except in ſome 
Parts of the Pope's Dominions, where 
it is very unwholeſome in the Midſt 

of Summer. The Heats are often 
troubleſome in the Kingdom of Na- 
ples; and on the North Side of the 
Apennine Mountains it is ſometimes ex- 
ceeding cold. 

8011. ] The Soil of Italy is gene- 
0 rally very fertile, producing Plenty of 
1 Corn, Fruits, and Herbage; and ma- 
n Parts of the Country are ſo de- 

lightful, the Woods and Vallies wear- 
ing almoſt a perpetual Verdure, that 
it is frequently call'd the Cardin of 
% Europe. It is well water'd with Ri- 
vers, the chief whereof are the Po 
: and _ Aaige, which flow from the 
AR M Alps 


e, 


other ſurprizing Works of the ancient 
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great many Roman Antiquities are fi 
to be ſeen, particularly the Tomb o 
the famous Poet Virgil, near the En 
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"Alps into the Gulph of Venice; and 


the Tyber and the Arno, which have 


their Source in the Apennine Moun- 
tains, and empty themſelves into the 


Mediterranean. 
CommopirTies.] The principal 
Commodities of [{taly are Wine, Oil, 


Olives, Rice, Raw and Wrought Silks, 


Velvets, Soap, Glaſs, Paper, Mar- 
ble, Cc. | 

RA RITIES.] To enumerate all the 
Rarities of Italy would be an endleſs 
Taſk. | 
numents of Antiquity, ſuch as the Re- 
mains of Amphitheatres, Triumphal 
Arches, Columns, Temples, Baths, 
Aqueducts, Bridges, Cauſeways, and 


Romans. In the Neighbourhood 
Puzzuoli, on the Coait of Naples, 


trance 


— 
< 


s 
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It abounds with curious Mo- 
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trance of the Grotto of Paufilipa, 
which is a ſubterraneeus Road cut 
| quite through a Mountain. As to fine 
Pieces of Painting, Statuary, and Ar- 
chitecture, they are to be met with 
1 in every Part of Laly. Of the Won- 
5 ders of Nature we ſhall only mention 
;, || that terrible Vulcano Y:Juwius, a Moun- 
- tain about ſeven Miles from Naples, 
which frequently throws out great 
ke | Quantities of Flame, Smoke and ſul- 
ef || phurous Matter. 
lo-! CuARACTER.] The [a/ians have 
Re- a good Genius for Arts and Sciences, 
are civil to Strangers, and very good 
Oeconomiſts. They are of an amo- 
rous Diſpoſition, jealous and revenge- 
ful, and Maſters of the Art of Diſſi- 
mulation, — Their Language is de- 
rived from the Latin. 
GOVERNMENT.] There are ſo ma- 
ny different Sovereignties in //aly, that 
a particular Account of them all would 
| M2 ex- 
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exceed * Line of our Undertaking. 
What Parts are ſubject to the King of 
Sardinia, and what to the Grand Duke 
of Tuſcany, (now Emperor) has been 


already mention'd. The Pope (or 
Biſhop of Rome) is Sovereign of the 
Eccleſiaſtical State, or Land of the 


Spain, has been King of Naples and 
Sicily ever lince the Year 1736. Ve 
nice and Naples are Commonwealths, 


Magiſtrate call'd Doge or Duke. The 

- Republicks of Lucca and S. Marine are 
alſo free States, govern'd by their 
own Magiſtrates. 


 RELiicion.] The Tralians in gene- 


are tolerated in the publick Exerciſe 
of their Religion at Rome, which is an 


Church. Don Carlos, eldeſt Infant of 


govern'd by their Senates and a chief 


ral are Reman-Catholics, but the Zea! . 


Indulgence denied to Proteſtants. The 


Inquiſition is allo eſtabliſh'd in I 
but 


but 


Spain 


— 


but ſeems not ſo rigorous as that in 1 . 

ob and Portugal. — { : bi 
£ 7 — Wi 
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c Of TURKY i= EUROPE. 


ff II OW is European Turky bound- 
, and what is its Extent ? 
2 A. 1 1 is bounded by Poland, Ger- 
1s, many, the Gulf of Venice, the Archi- 
ief pelago, and the Euxine. Its Length 
he (excluſive of Hungary and Little Tar- 
are || tary) is about 650 Miles, and its 
\Cit Breadth much the ſame. 
2. Hew is it divided? 
ene · A. Into two general Parts, wiz. 
Fu; Northern and Southern, with reſpect to 
xciſe its Situation on this or that Side of 
is an the Danube. 
The 
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I. The NoxTHERN Part contains, 
1. Hungary, (now ſubject to its own 
Queen, the Empreſs of Germany) the 
chief Cities whereof are Preſburg and 
Buda; to which add Temeſwaer, 
Great Waradin, Raab, and ſeveral o- 


ther ſtrong Fortifications. 2. Tran- 


Hluania, (govern'd by its own Prince, 
but tributary to the Emperor,) the 
Capital of which is Hermanſtadt, or 
Zeben, a pretty large City, and well 
fortified. 3. Walachia, (whoſe Prince, 
or Hoſpodar, is a Vaſſal to the Grand 
Signior) the Capital whereof is Tar- 


goviſco, though the Prince uſually re- 


ſides at Buchareſt, 4. Moldawvia, 
(which alſo has its own Prince, but 
tributary to the Turks) the chief Tow 
whereof are 7a and Soczowa; and 


| Choczim, a ſtrong Place on the Fron- 


tiers of Poland. 5. Beſſarabia, the 


chief Town whereof is Bender, the 
| Refi 
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Refidence of a 7urk;/> Baſha, whither 


Charles XII. of Sweden retir d after 
the Battle of Pu/tows in 1709, and 
remain'd there ſeveral Years, It has 


ſcarce any other Towns of Note, ex- 


cept Bielgorod and Kilia Nova, which 
are ſtrong Places. Part of this Pro- 
vince is inhabited by the Budzzack or 
Bujak Tartars, whoſe Prince reſides 
at Bielgorod. 6. Little or European 
Tartary, which being inhabited by a 
roving People has few Towns of any 
Account except upon the Sea-coalt : 
The principal are Aſeph and Ocaſoau, 
both ſtrong Places. But that Part of 


the Country call'd the Crimea or Crim 


Tartary, Which is a Peninſela join'd 
to Little Tartary by a ſmall Neck of 


Land, has many conſiderable Towns 


and Cities. Baccia/aray is the Capi- 
tal and Reſidence of the Cham, or So- 
vereign of the Tartars, who is tri- 
butary to the Turks: The chief of the, 

| "20 & reſt 
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reſt are Precop or Perecop, which ſtands 
on the 1fhmus and is well fortified; 
and Cafaz, a Town of great Trade, 
= with a good Harbour, 


II. The SouTHERN Part contains, 

I. Romania, in which is Cons TAN- 
TINOPLE, a large, rich, and popu- 
Jous City, the ufual Reſidence of the 
Grand Signior, and Capital of the 
whole Turkiſþ Empire. It ſtands at 
the Entrance of the Thracian Boſpho- 
+45, and has an excellent Harbour. 
'The other Cities of Note in this 
Province are Aarianople, Trajanople, 
and Gallipoli, 2. Bulgaria, the Ca- 
pital whereof is Sophia. 3. Serwia, 
the chief Town Belgrade, a very ſtrong 
Fortreſs on the Danube, but now diſ- 
mantled. 4. Beſuia, the Capital of 
which is Beſnay Saray. 5. Sclavonta, 


(now ſubje& to the Emperor) whoſe 
Chief Towns are Peſega, Efſeck, and 
1 P os 
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Peteravaradin. 6. Croatia, ' (moſtly 
under the Emperor) the chief Towns 
whereof are Carlſtadt, Wihitz, and 
Segna. 7. Dalmatia, wherein 1s Zara 
and Spalatro under the Venetians; and 
Raguſa, the Capital of a ſmall Re- 
publick, tributary to the Venetians and 
Turks. 8. Greece, which comprehends 
Albania, Epirus, Macedonia, Theſſalta, 
Achaia, and the Morea. The chief 
Towns in the firſt of theſe Provinces 
are Durazzo and Scutari; in the ſe- 
cond, Larta and Chimera; in the third, 


 Salonichi, a large trading City and Sea- 
port, and Conteſſa; in the fourth, La- 


riſa and Janna; in the fifth, Athens, 
(once the Capital of a famous Repub- 
lick) Livadia, and Lepanto; and in the 
ſixth, Miſitra, Napoli ai Romania and 
di Malwaſia, Nawvarin, Coron, and 
Patras. 1 
What is the Air, Soil, Sc. of 
European Turky ? N40 
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Ars.) The Air of Romania is ge- 
nerally wholſome, but that of Hungary 
and Little Tartary is reckon'd other- 
wiſe. Greece for the moſt Part en- 
Joys a pure, temperate, and health- 
ful Air. | 
i gory abound with good Corn, Fruits, 
and Paſturage. Bulgaria, Beſſarabia, 
and Little Tartary are much encum- 
ber'd with barren Mountains. The 
Danube is the chief River of European 
Turky. | | 
CommoniT1Es.] Theſe are chiefly 
Raw-Silks, Oil, Leather, Cake Soap, 
Honey, Wax, and various Fruits and 
Drugs. | 
RARITIES.] In moſt Parts of 
Greece are to be ſeen the Ruins of 
Heathen Temples, and other Monu- 
ments of Antiquity, At Athens eſpe- 


Kind, one of which is the Temple of 
3 Mi- 


801. ] Romania, Greece, and Hun- 


eially there are many Curioſities of this 
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Minerva, almoſt entire, reckon'd the 
| moſt beautiful Piece of Building in the 
World. At Conſtantinople we allo find 
ſeveral ancient Columns, and other 
Rarities of that Nature. —At Spalatro 
in Dalmatia is a Temple of Jupiter 
ſtill entire, and the Ruins of Diocle- 
fan's Palace. 

CHARACTER.] The Turks are ge- 
nerally honeſt in their Dealings, but 


the Greeks are ſaid to be otherwiſe. 


They are frugal, temperate, and very 
_ charitable. The Hungarians, Croats, 
Sclavonians, &c. are excellent Soldiers: 
Though many of the Tartars live by 
plundering their Neighbours, they are 
reputed juſt in their Dealings with one 
another. —The Language of the Turks 
is derived from the Sclawvonian, and 
that of the Greek Chriſtians is a Dia- 


lect of the ancient Gref. The Hun- 


garians have a Language of their own, 


but mix'd with ſome Sclavonic Words, | We 
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- Government. J The Tark/ Em- 
peror (whom we uſually call the Grand 
Signior) has a deſpotic Power over the 
Lives and Fortunes of his Subjects, 


but this he exerciſes chiefly towards 


his Miniſters and Officers of State. 
= REL1c1on.] The eſtabliſn'd Religion 
= of 7ur4y is that of Mahomet, whom the 
| Turks believe to be a greater Prophet 
| than. Jeſus Chriſt. They believe in 
One God, but deny the Trinity. They 
WW uſe Circumciſion, and ſet Friday apart 
for a Day of publick Worſhip. Fes 
ll and Chriſtians are tolerated in the 
I 7:r4/> Dominions, on paying certain 
14 Impoſts to the Grand Signior. The 
F ij Tartars are ſome Cbhriſtians, ſome Ma- 
i bometans, and others ape. 
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Scr. XL | 
_ Of the EUROPEAN ISLANDS; 


"and firſt of GREAT-BRITAIN 


and IRE LAND. 
S HIC H are the general 


Parts of Great-Britain? 

A. It is divided into North and 

South Britain, the firſt containing Scot- 

land, the latter England with the Prin- 
cipality of Wales. 


A of ExGCLAND. 


9. How is England bounded, and 1 


—_ is its Extent ? 

It is bounded on the North by 
3 but on all other Parts by the 
Sea. Its Length is about 350 Miles, 
and its greateſt Breadth about 250. 

2. How is England divided, and 
which are the chief Towns? 


A. Ile 


I 174] 
A. It is divided into forty Counties 
or Shires, which with their chief 


Towns, are as follows: 


Counties. 
Middleſex, 
Eſſex, 

Kent, 

Surry, 

Suſſex, 

Suffolk, 

Norfolk, 
Cambridgeſhire, 
Hunting tomſbire, 
Northamptonſhire, 
Leicefler/hire, 
Rutlandſbire, 
Lincolnſbire, 
| Buckinghamſhire, 
Bedfordſhire, 

_ Hertfordſhire, 
Nottinghamſhire, 
Derbyſbire. 


| 


Chief Towns. 
Lonpon. 
Colchefler. 
Canterbury. 
Kingſton. 
Chicheſter, 
Ipfevich, 
Norwich. 
Cambridge. 
Huntington, 
Northampton, 
Leicefter. 
Okeham. 
Lincoln, 
Buckingham, 
Bedford. 
Hertford. 
Nottingham, | 


1 Derby, 


Coun- 
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Counties. Chief Towns. 
Warwickſhire, Warxick. bl 
Worceſterſhire, Worceſter. 1 
Sta ſtordſbire, Stafford, [80 
Shropſhire, Shrewſbury. 1 
Chejhire, Cheſter. 1 
Herefordſhire, Hereferd. 1 
Gloct ſterſhire, Gloceſter. V 
Monmouthſhire, Monmouth} if 1 
Oxfordſbire, Oxford. 2 
Berkſhnre, Reading. Witt 
Hampſbire, Winchester. 3 
Wiltfhire, Saliſbury. | 
Somerſet/hire, Briſtol. 

Dor ſetſhire, Dorcheſter. 
Dewonſbire, Exeter. 
Cornaual, Launceſton. 
Yorkſhire, | York. 
Durham, Durhgm. 
Lancaſter, Lancaſter. 
Weſtmoreland, Appleby. 
Cumberland, Carliſle. 
Northumberland. Newcaſfile. 


| divided? 


Counties of 
Carmariben, 
Denbigh, 

Flint, 
Montgomery, 
Angleſey Iſle, 


Pembroke, 
Radar, 

- Breckenock, 
Cardigan, 
Glamorganz 
Merioneth, 


—— cad 


Carnar wan, 


| 


11761 


©. Into what Counties is WaLz3 


A. Into twelve, namely the 


Chief Towns: 


] Carmarthen, 


Denbigh. 

St. Aſaph. 
Montgomery. 
Beaumaris. 
Carnaruan. 
Pembroke. 


| Radnor. 
| Brecknocks 


Cardigans 
Cardiff. 


« *4 


| Harlechs 


Beſides theſe already mention'd, 
there are many other flouriſhing Towns 
and Cities, but the chief of all is 
Lonpon, the Capital of the King- 

dom, one of the largeſt and 


richeſt 
Cities 
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Cities in the World, and of the mok 
extenſive Commerce; next to which 
are York and Briſtol, the former re- 
markable for its ancient Cathedral, the 
latter a Place of great Trade and 


Riches. To theſe add the two fa- 


mous Univerſities, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. 


IT. of SCOTLAND. 


9. What is the Extent and Boun- 
Fs of Scotland ? 
A. It is about 280 Miles long, and 


160 broad, but very narrow in ſome - 


Parts. On the South it has England, 
but on every other Side 1s bounded by 
the Sea, 

9. How is it divided? 

A. The Northern Part of Scotland 
is call'd the High-Lands, and the South- 


ern the Low-Lands; which are di- 


vided into the following ' Counties, 
1. The Southern Part contains Tiwiot- 


3 dale, 
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9 
dale, Tabeedale, March, Lauderdale, 
Liaddeſdule, Eftedale, Annandale, Nid- 
deſdale, Galloway, Carrick, Kyle, Cun- 
mingham, Arran, Clydeſdale, Lenox, 


. Stirling, Fife, Strathern, Menteith, 


Argyle, Cantire, and Lorne, 2. The 
Northern Part contains Lochabar, 
Broadalbain, Perth, Athol, Angus, 
Merns, Marr, Buchan, Murray, Roſs, 
Sutherland, Caithneſs, and Strathna- 
nern. Theſe Counties are again ſub- 
divided into Sheriffdoms, Stewarties, 
and Bailiwicks, too many to be here 


; Fpumoratoy., 


. Which are the chief Towns in 

$i nd? 
A. In the Southern Part is Ep1v- 
BURGH, the Capital of the Kingdom, 
which has a ſtrong Caſtle at the upper 


End of 0 fine Street about a Mile 
in Len 995 the Houſes whereof are 
heu- 


built o n Stone, and are reckon d 


the highell in Fare. For Trade an 


50 


ss 
eee e Gi BAL 


| fer, Ulter, 3 and Munſter 3 


CO] _ 
good Buildings Glaſgow comes next 
to Edinburgh, and is noted for its U- 
niverſity and pleaſant Situation. To 


theſe may be added S. Andrew's, (am | q 


Univerſity) and Lezth, which is pro- 
perly the Port to Edinburgh. —In the 
Northern Part the Towns of moſt; 
Note are Aberdeen, (an Univerſity) 
Maontroſs, Dundee, Perth, Inverneſs, 
Kc. | | 


III. Of Ia ELARp. 

2. What is the Situation and Ex- 
tent of Ireland? | 

A. It lies Weſt of England, from. 

which it is ſeparated by what is call'd 

the 1ri/> Sea, or St. George's Chanmel. 


Its Length is about 270 Miles, and 
its Breadth about 1 50. 


Q. How is it divided? 
A. Into four Provinces, wiz. Lein 


and 
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and theſe are ſubdivided into thirty- 
one Counties. 
9, How many Counties does each 
Province contain? | 1 
A. 1. Leinſter contains the Counties 
of Dublin, Louth, Wicklow, Wexford, 
Long ford, Meath, King's County, Queen's 
County, Kilkenny, Kildare, and Cater- 
lagh. 2. In Ufer are thoſe of Lon- 
donderry, Down, Armagh, Monaghan, 
Caan, Antrim, T. yrone, Fermanagh, 
and Dunnagal. 3. In Connaught are 
thoſe of Galloway, Letrim, Roſcommon, 
Mayo, and S{ego. 4. Munſter con-. 
tains thoſe of Limerick, Tipperary, Wa- 
terford, Clare, Cork, and Kerry. 
Q. Which are the Places of moſt 
Note in Ireland? | | 
A. In Leinfler is DUBLIN, the Ca- 
pital of the Kingdom, a large trading 
City and Seaport. Its other Towns 
of Note are Drogheda, Wexford, Kit: 
dart, Kilkenny, Caterlagh, &c.— In 1 
| | ef 
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 &c.—In Munfter are Limerick, a ſtrong 


longing to the Earls of Derby, now 


the Coaſt of Hampſbire, whereof it is 
reckon'd a Part. 3. Jerſey and Gueru- 
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fer are Londonderry, Armagh, and ſe- 
veral other conſiderable Places. — In 
Connaught are Galloway, Athlone, Tuam, 


and trading City on the River Shan- 
non; alſo Cork, Kinſale, Waterford, 
and ſeveral other good Ports and Places 
of Trade, 


IV. Of the LESSER BRITIS2 
8 Is LAN SDS. | 

2. Which are the chief Iſles on the 
Coaſts of Great-Britain and Ireland? 

A. The chief Ifles about England 
and Wales (beſides Angleſey already 
mention'd) are, 1. Man, which lies 
in the Iriſb Sea, and has long been an 
hereditary Royalty or Principality, be- 
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deſcended by Marriage to the Duke 
of Athol. 2. Wight, which lies off 
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fey, which lie off the Coaſt of Ner- 


andy, but belong to the Crown of 
England. ä 

On the North of Scotland are a 
great many Iſlands, ſome call'd the 
Orkneys, and others the Ifles of Sher- 
Ind, about 26 whereof are inhabited, 
the largeſt whereof is Mainland. On 
the Weſtern Coaſt are ſtill a greater 
Number, uſually reckon'd about 300, 
call'd the Hebrides or Weftern Iſlands; 
the chief whereof are Lewis, jp 
Skie, Mul, Jura, and Ila. 

On the Weſt and South-Weſt of 
Feland there are ſeveral ſmall Iſlands, 
but none of them worth Og 
here. 


SD. What Account do you give of 
the Air, Soil, Sc. of Great Britain 
and Ireland? 

AR.] The Air of England is ge- 
8 good. and temperate, neither 
ſubject 


frre = 
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ſubje& to exceſſive Cold nor Heat; 
but the Weather is almoſt continually 
changing, and we ſeldom enjoy a 
bright ſerene Sky for Months together, 
as they do in ſeveral Parts of the Con- 


tinent. In Scotland the Air is colder, WM 


but very pure and wholſome. The 
Air of Ireland is much like that of 


England, but rather groſſer, on ac- - Wi 


count of the Vapours ariſing from its 
Lakes and Marſhes. | 


So1L.] The Soil of England is fo 
fertile, and produces ſuch Plenty of 


Corn, that it is frequently call'd the ii 
Granary of the Weſtern World, Some 


Parts of England, eſpecially the Nor- | 1 


thern, are encumber'd with high 


Mountains, and fo is Wales; but the 


Face of the Country in general is a 


beautiful Variety of gentle Hills, Vales, 


Woods, and Plains. It is well water d 


with Rivers, the chief whereof are 


the Thames, the Severn, the Humber, 
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and the Medævay.— The Southern 


Part of Scotland is indifferently fruit- 
ful, but the Northern is mountainous 
and barren. Its principal Rivers are 
the Tay and the Spey.—T he Soil of 
Ireland is fertile, and fit either for 
Paſturage or Tillage, eſpecially the 
former; but it is full of Lakes, Woods, 
and uſeleſs Bogs. The chief Rivers 


are the Shannon, the Farrow, the Sure, 


and the Boyne. 

CouuopiriEs. ] The chief Com- 
modities of England are Corn, Wool, 
Cloth, Stuffs, Tin, Copper, Lead, 
Iron, Timber, Coals, Cattle, Hides, 
Tallow, Butter, Cheeſe, Beer, &c. 
— Of Scotland, Fiſh, Hemp, Flax, 
Linen, coarſe Cloth, Timber, Coals, 
Tin, Lead, and other Metals. —Of 
Ireland, Hides, Tallow, Beef, Butter, 
Cheeſe, Honey, Wax, Salt, Linen, 
Pipe-Staves, &c. | 
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RaRITIES.] In England are to be 
ſeen the Remains of ſeveral Roman 
Military Ways; and alfo of the fa- 
mous Wall running through Cumber- 
land and Northumberland, built in the 
Time of the Emperors Adrian and 
Scverus, to prevent the Incurſions of 
the Scots and Pits. Of the Wonders 


Caves or Holes of the Peake in Der- 
bi/bire are ſome of the greateſt. —In 
Scotland is a Lake that never freezes, 
another that has Fiſh without Fins, 
and ſeveral other natural Rarities, be- 
ſides many curious Remains of Anti- 
quity.— In the County of Antrim in 
Ireland is a wonderful Cauſeway, ſup- 
poled to be the Work of Nature, 
which runs from the Bottom of a Hill 
into the Sea, but how far is not known, 
It ſeems to conſiſt of many thouſand 
Pillars of different Shapes and Sizes, 
a Draught of which may be ſeen in 
the 
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the Philgſophical Tranſactions. No ve- 
nomous Creatures (it is faid) will live 
in Ireland, which may be reckon'd 
one of its Curioſities; 
CHARACTER,] The Exgliſb in ge- 


5 neral are brave, being both good Sol- 


diers and Seamen. They are great 
Lovers of Liberty and Learning, ge- 
nerous, ſincere, hoſpitable, induſtrious, 


of a ſolid Judgment, of a ready Ge- 


nius for mechanical Arts, and Impro- 
vers of whatever they undertake.— 
The Welch are a hardy and valiant 
People, being the Remains of the an- 
cient Britons, whom the Romans could 
not conquer. They value themſelves 
extravagantly upon their Pedigrees, 
and are univerſally inclined to a cho- 


lerick Temper.— The Scots are tem- 


perate and frugal, good Soldiers, zea- 
lous for their Religion and Liberty, 
and their Gentlemen as well-bred and 


Are 


frre 
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are generally well-educated; couragi- 
ous, and civil to Strangers; but they 
n'd are haughty, impatient of Affront, 
| and revengeful.— The 1ri4 Language 
ge- is peculiar to themſelves, but ſeems 
Sol- I to be derived from the ancient Britiſb, 
reat which the Velch have preſerv'd pure 
ge- to this Day. In the North and North- 
ous, Weſt Parts of Scotland they ſpeak a 
Ge- Dialect of the Vi; in the other Parts 
pro- a corrupted Ezgliſh. As to the Eng- 


* liſo Tongue, it is a Mixture of Saxon, 
1ant Norman- French, Daniſh, German, La- 
an. tin, and ſeveral other Languages. 

ould GoveERNMENT.] England is an he- 


Ives reditary Monarchy, and the King is 
recs, Þ ſupreme in all Cauſes, both Eccleſiaſ- 
cho-Y tical and Civil; but he cannot enact WI 
tem-] Laws without the Concurrence of the 
Zea Lords and Commons afſembled in Par- 
erty, liament. In 1707 the Kingdoms of Wl 
England and Scotland were united into 

ti one Kingdom under the Name of 
: Great= 
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Great-Britain; at which Union it was 
agreed, that ſixteen Peers of Scotland 
(to be elected by the Peers of that 
Kingdom) ſhould ſit and vote in the 
Britiſb Houſe of Lords, and forty-five 
Repreſentatives in the Houſe of Com- 
mons. By this Addition of 45, the 
whole Number of Members which 
now compoſe the Houſe of Commons 
of Great-Britain is 558. Ever ſince 
the Time of Henry the Second, 1re- 
land has been under the Crown of 
England, and is govern'd by a Vice- 
roy, commonly call'd Lord Lieutenant 

or Lord Deputy of Ireland. This Coun- 
try has its own Parliament, but the 


Laws they make muſt paſs the Great 


Seal of England. 

RELICIOG.] The Englifþ are for 
the moſt Part Proteſtants, of ſeveral 
Denominations; but thoſe of the eſta- 
bliſh'd Church are moſt numerous. 
The chief Sets of Diflenters from 
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_ Of the other EURQPEAN ISLANDS. 


0.7097 Þ- © 
the Church of England are the Preſſy- 
teri ans, Independents, Baptiſts, and Qua- 
ters. The Papiſts are not tolerated — 
The Preſbyterian is the eſtabliſn'd Re- 
ligion in Scotland, but the Toleration 
is the ſame as in England. — Though 
the Reform'd Religion, according to 
the Church of England, has been eſta- 
bliſh'd and now generally prevails in 
thoſe Parts of Ireland where the Eng- 
lifþ have ſettled, yet great Numbers 
of the Natives are ſtill Papifts. 
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9. WBI AT other Eurapean Iſlands 
are moſt remarkable? 

A. 1. The Scazdinavian Iflands, or 
thoſe belonging to Sweden, Denmar#, 
and Nerway, the chief of which _ ; 
| een 
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been already mention d. To theſe 
add the Ferro Iſlands, (about twelve 
in Number) and Iceland, a large Iſland 
in the North Sea, ſubject to the Crown 
of Denmark, and govern'd by a Da- 
niſh Viceroy. The Country is very 
barren and mountainous. Its chief 
Towns are Skalhbolt and Hola. | 
2. The Azores, which lie in the 
Atlantic Ocean, between the Coaſt 
of Spain and America. They are nine 
in Number, namely, Tercera, Gra- 
tioſa, Pico, Fayal, Flores, Corwo, St. 
George, St. Michael, and St. Mary. 
They belong to the Portugusxe. 
3. The Mediterranean Iſlands, wit, 
Ivica, Majorca and Minorca, be long- 
ing to Spain; in the laſt whereof is 
Port. Mahon, a ſtrong Town poſſeſs d 
by the Engl. Sardinia is a large 
Iſland, ſubje& to the Duke of Savoy, 
who i is King of Sardinia: Its Capital 
ß Cagliari. | Corſe ia, whoſe chief 
Town 
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Town is B-ftia, belongs to the Genoefe. 
The Ifland of Sicily, ſubje& to the 
King of Naples, is very fertile and its 
Air wholeſome: Its chief Cities are 
Palermo and M. ina. Candia 1s a large 
Iſland with a Capital of the ſame 
Name, belonging to the Tur ꝶs, wha 
are alſo poſſeſs*'d of moſt of the Iſlands 
in the 4rchife/ago, which are too nu- 
merous to be ſpecified and deſcribed 
in this little Treatiſe. Cepbalonia, 
Corfu, and Zant, (which laſt is fa- 
mous for its Currants) are ſome of the 
moſt noted Iſlands belonging to the i 
Venetians, the chief City of each bear- 
ing the ſame Name, To theſe we 
may add Malta, belonging to a fa- 
mous Order of Knights; though ſome Wl 
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OF ASIA in general. 
2H OW is Aſia bounded, and 
what 1s its Extent ? 

A. It is bounded on the North by 
the Frozen Ocean; on the Eaſt by the 
Eaſtern Ocean; on the South by the 
Indian Sea; and on the Weſt by Eu- 
rope, the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, 
and the Iſthmus of Suez, by which it 
is join'd to Afiica. It is about 4800 
Miles in Length, and 4300 in Breadth, 

2. How is Aſia divided? 

A. Into ſix general Parts, vi. 1. 
The Turki/b Dominions. 2. The Per- 
fran Empire. 3. India. 4. Great 
Tartary. . China, 6. The Aſiatie 
Tſlands,—Of which in Order. 
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Of TURKY i: ASIA: 


H OW are the Turki Domi- 
nions in 4fa bounded, and 
how large are they? 
A. They are bounded on the Nortli 
by Tartary and the Black Sea, on the 
South by the Arabian Sea, on the Eaſt 
by Perfia and the Perſian Gulf, and on 
the Weſt by the Red Sea and the Me- 
diterranean. Their greateſt Length 
is about 2 100 Miles, and their Breadth 
1700. 

9. How are they divided? | 

A. Into fix great Parts, viz. Nata- - 
lia, Turcomania, Georgia, Syria, Diar- 


bekr, and Arabia; and thefe into o- 


ther Sub-divifions. 


2. Which are the chief Towns id 
theſe Countries? 


9 a A. 1. 
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A: 1, The Capital of Natolia (which 
comprehends Ama ſiu, Caramania, and 
Aladulia) is Kutazeh, where the Tur k- 
% Governor reſides. [ts other chief 
Cities are Bur/a, (the Seat of the 
Turkiſh Emperors before the taking of 
Conſtantinople ) Amafia, Cogni, Marojr, 
and S;avas. In this Country were the 
Seven Churches of Aa mentioned in 
Scripture, wiz. Pergamus, Laodicea, 
Philadelphia ,Thyatira, Sardis, Smyrna, 
and Epheſus ; bas theſe Places are now 
moſtly 1 in Ruins, except Smyrna, which 
is a populous flouriſhing City, with an 
excellent Harbour, and famous for the 
great Trade carried on there by the 
Europeans, eſpecially the Engliſh. 2, 
The Capital of Turcomania (Which in- 
cludes Curdiſian) is Erxerum, a large 
trading City, being a great Thorough- 
fare between Tarky and Perſia. In 
this Province is Mount Ararat, on 
W which Noah's Ark reſted aſter the 
Flood. 
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Flood. 3. Georgia (comprehending 
Imiretti, Guriel, Mingrelia, &c.) has 
few Cities of Note except Teſlis its 
Capital. 4. The chief Towns of 


Syria (including Phœnicia and the Holy | y : 


Land) are Aleppo, a City of great 


Trade, whoſe Port is Scanderoon or 


Alexandretta; Damaſcus, a beautiful 
and populous City; and FJeruſalem, 
anciently the Few Metropolis, and 
one of the moſt famous Cities in the 
World, but now inconſiderable, ex- 
cept for the Reſort of Chriſtian Pil- 
grims. The moſt noted Seaports on 
this Coaſt are Tripo/i, Sidon, Foppa, 
and Gaza, 5. In the Province of Diar- 
bekr there is a large City of the ſame 
Name, but Mo/ul is reckon'd the Ca- 
pital, near which are the Ruins of 
Nineveh. In the Diſtrict of Vał or 
Yerack Arabi is Bagdad, a large, ſtrong, 
and populous City on the Eaſt Side of 
the Tigris; and Baſſora near the Per- 
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2 Gulph, a Place of great Trade. 
| 6. Arabia is divided into three 
Parts, the Sem, the Deſert, and the 
mr Happy. In the Stony Arabia is Mecca, 
famous for being the Birth place of 
EH Mahomet, and for the Temple to 
Wy which vaſt Numbers of Mahometans 
tepair every Year in Pilgrimage; alſo 
Medina, remarkable for Mahomet”s 
Tomb, on which account it is much 
i reſorted to by his Diſciples. The De- 
. Arabia has few Towns of Note 
Wit except Ana its Capital, a large City 
on the Exphrates. In the H:ppy Ara- 
Ei are Sanaa, the largeſt City in the 


trading Seaports near the Mouth of 
the Arabic Gulf; Muſcat on the Gulf 
of Ormus, and Elcatif on the Perfian 
Gulf, both Cities of great Trade. 

2, What Sort of Air, Soil, &c. do 
theſe Countries enjoy ? 


Ain 


Country; Zibit, Mocha, and Aden, all 
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Ain and Soir.] In general they 
enjoy a pure and healthful Air, and a 


| fruitful Soil; but many Parts lie un- [ 
_ cultivated, eſpecially in the Holy Land, 


and others are over-run with barren 
Mountains, Rocks, and ſandy Deſerts. 
This is the Caſe of Arabia, except 
ſome Parts of that which we call the 
Happy ; and the Air of this Country 
in Summer is very hot and unwhol- 
ſome.— The moſt noted Rivers of 4 
ſatic Turky are the Euphrates and the 
Tigris. 

CoM MOD ITI ES. ] The Turki 
Commodities are Raw Silks, Goats- 
Hair, Cottons, Wool, Cordovans of 
ſeveral Colours, Tapeſtries, Carpets, 
Oil, Wine, Figs, Raiſins, Rhubarb, 
Sc. Arabia produces abundance of 
Coffee; alſo Myrrh, Frankincenſe, 
Manna, Gums, Caſſia, and ſeveral o- 
ther valuable Drugs and Spices. Add 

iQ S to 
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to theſe the Pear]-Fiſhery near Ela'if, 
in the Perſian Gulf. 
 Raxiries.)] The Ruins of famous 
Cities and Buildings to be ſeen through- 
out theſe Countries are almoſt innu- 
merable ; of which thoſe of Palmyra 
in Syria, and of the Temple of Diana 
at Epheſus are very remarkable. At 
Balbeck in Syria there is an ancient 
Temple almoſt entire, a very beauti- 
ful Structure. Add to theſe the ve- 
nerable Remains of Antiquity that are 
to be ſeen in and about Feruſalem, 
and in other Parts of the Holy Land, 
too many to be here enumerated. 
CuARACTER.] We have already 
given the Character of the Turks. As 
to the Arabians, ſome of them rove 
about in Parties, and live by robbing 
and plundering ; others are of a civil 
and honeſt Deportment. Phyſic and 
Aſtronomy are the favourite Studies 
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is the Arabeſque, or corrupt Arabian, 


which (with ſome Variation) is ſpoken 


over a great Part of the Eaſtern Coun 


fot BI 

gh- tries. | 1 7 

mu- Government] The Grand 

nyra Signior is abſolute Sovereign of the a 

ana Turkiſh Empire, who appoints Ba- 
At ſhaws or Beglerbegs to govern the ſe- i 

dient veral Provinces. In Arabia there are 

auti- many Kings or Princes, ſome tribu- 

> ve- tary to the Turks, and others inde- WW 

t are pendent. EO f 

alem, RELIOIOx.] The Religion of Ma- 

Land, Vomet is eſtabliſh'd throughout the 

. Turkiſh Dominions and Arabia; but 1 

ready there are great Numbers of Greeks, . | 
As Armenians, Maronites, and other Chri- 

rove ſtians, (as well as Jews) in many 

bbing | Parts of the Empire, 
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Of PERSIA. 
| OW is Perfia bounded, and 
what is its Extent? 


A. It has /29:a on the Eaſt, Afiatic 
,h on the Weſt, the Caſpian Sea 
and Part of r on the North, 
and the Ocean and Perſian Gulf on the 
i South. It is about 1300 Miles in 
Wil If} Length, and 1000 in Breadth. 
2. How is it divided? 

A. Into twelve Provinces, wiz. 
 ' Shirqwwan, Adirbeitzan, Kilan, Chorg- 
e, Sableſtan, Candahar, Irak Age- 
lh ni, Chuſiſtan, Fars, Kirman, Makran, 
| and Segeftan: But Geographers differ 
very much in their Diviſion of this 
|| Empire. 

©. Which are the chief Cities of 
| thele Provinces? 

A. 1, 


rere 


1 
A. 1. Thoſe of Shirwan are Seba - 
naki and Derbent, both large Cities, 
and the latter eſpecially a Place of 
great Strength, now in the Hands of 
the Ruſſians, 2. In Adirbiitzan are 
Tauris, once the chief City of Perſia, 
and ftill reckon'd the ſecond; and Eri- 
van, a large, ſtrong, and crading City. 
z. Raſbt is the Capital of Kilan; in 
which Province we include Maſan- 
iran Or Tabriſtan, whoſe chief City 
is Ferabat. 4. The Capital of Cho- 
| aſan 1 is Herat; and Aſterabat is a fine 
ity with a good Port on the Caſpian 
Sea. 5. Sableſtan has few Cities of 
ote, except Boſt its Capital. 6. The 
apital of Candabar — the ſame 
ame, a well fortified and trading 
ity. 7. In Jrak Agemi is Is PAHAN, 

large populous City, the Capital of 
ll Perſia, and a Place of great Trade; 
lſo Hamadan, Coun, and ſeveral o- 
ner confiderable Cities. 8, The Ca- 


pany 


ae 
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pital of Cbuſiſtan is Sus or Soufter. 9. 


That of Far, or Pars is Schiras, a 
large City; and on the Coaſt there are 
ſeveral good Ports. 10. The Capi. 
tal of Kirman is of the ſame Name, 


noted for fine Wool, and its Manu: 


factory of Cloth of Gold. On the 
Coaſt is Bender-Abaſſi, or Gombron, 
much frequented by Merchants. 11, 
Makran has few Cities of Note, ex- 
cept Ti or Guadel on the Coaſt, 
which has a good Harbour. 12. Se. 
geſtan has a Capital of the ſame Name, 
but few other conſiderable Cities, be 
ing full of Deſerts. . 
2. Of what Nature is the Ajr, &: 
of Perſia? + 
Air and Sort.) The North ant 
Eaſt Parts of Perſia are mountainou 
and cold; the Provinces to the South 
Eaſt are ſandy and deſert; thoſe ot 
the South and Weſt are very fertile 
but the Air in the South is — 
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bot in Summer, and very unwholſome? 
a There is ſcarce any Country that has 
e more Mountains and fewer Rivers. 

. Commopirtits.] Theſe are Raw 
e, and Wrought Silks, Carpets, Tiſſues, 


u- and other Manufactures of Gold and 


ne Silver, Leather, Camels-Hair, Goats- 
n, Wool, Seal- Skins, Alabaſter, Metals, 
1. Precious Stones, Fruits, and various 
*. Drugs. „ 
it Ra RTT IEs.] In the Province of Fars 
Se. are to be ſeen the Ruins of the once 
magnificent City of Perſcpolis, de- 
ſtroy d by Alexander the Great; a- 
mongſt which are ſeveral Pillars yet 
ſtanding, of excellent Marble and 
Workmanſhip, ſuppoſed to have been 
Part of the Royal Palace. — About 
thirty Miles from Gombron is a moſt 
hideous Cave, call'd Hell- Gate from its 
frightful Appearance. 

CHARACTER.] The Perfians are 2 


honeſt 


e polite, and ingenious People, 


| | [204] TY A. It 
honeſt in their Dealings, and civil to N China, or 
Strangers. Their Language is much North by 
| intermix'd with Arabic, and in its South by 
| Conſtruction is faid to have a great 
F Afinity with the Exgliſb. ; 
- GoveERrNMENT.)] Perſia is gol A. Inte 
vern'd by an abſolute Monarch, call d, 
Shah or King, and frequently Sopbi. pul, India 
The Crown is hereditary, but Females nd Tua 
are excluded. | . 9. Whi 
REL1Gion.] The Perſians in ge-Mrowns in 
neral are Mahometans, but differ con- A. The 
 fiderably from the Turks. There areſnto thitty 
many  Chriftians and Jews in ** oms, the 
| and a Se. who worſhip Fire, the Fol p and 
lowers of Zoroaſter. rat and 
| | . ities of 
ve Name 
e the ch 
id by Ti 
reat Moy 
nerally r. 
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Of INDIA, or the EAST-INDIES 
2,LJ OW is [dia bounded; ant 
11 what is its Extent? 75 


\ 


„ 


e 
A. It is bounded on the Eaſt by 
China, on the Weſt by Perſia, on the 
h North by Great Tartary, and on the 
South by the Indian Sea. It is about 
zoo Miles long, and 2000 broad. 
9. How is it divided? 
A. Into three great Parts, wiz. In- 
{5/tan or the Empire of the Great Mo. 
gu, India on this Side the Ganges, 
ind India beyond the Ganges. 
9. Which are the moft remarkable 
Towns in thefe Countries ? 


to thirty-five Provinces or King- 
oms, the moſt noted whereof are 
Delli and Agra within Land, and 64. 
rat and Bengal on the Coaſt. The 
ities of DeLL: and ARA, which 
ve Name to the two firſt Provinces, 


d by Turns the Reſidence of the 
reat Mogul; though Delli is now 
— reckon'd the Capital, They 

_— 


ES 


A. The Mogul's Empire is divided 


e the chief of the whole Empire, 


% 


| prehends abundance of petty King 


belonging to the Eng/i/h. 2. Mel 


nn 


are both large, rich, and populous I Bar, (the 


Cities; and in each of them the Em. Coaſt thi 


perpr has a very ſplendid Palace.— gueſe hav 
The Capital of Guzurat is Amedabat, ¶ aura, w 
a ſtrong and trading City; and ſo iff Name. 
Cambaia: But the moſt noted City off of the 1 
this Coaſt is Surat, a Place of veryſi ſtrong Ci 
great Trade, where the Eng/i/o have Ging:) a 
a Factory.— In Bengal is Daka, a large the Dane 
City, the Reſidence of the Viceroy Pondtcher 
and Chatigan or Bengal, a great trad vs and 
ing City near the Mouth of the EallY /, and 
ern Branch of the Ganges; with man tlements. 
other conſiderable Places. whereof 
India on this Side the Ganges con and popu 
tne Eugli, 
Factories. 


doms, and ſome large ones. The chi 


are, 1. Viſapour, with a Capital of ii India | 
ſame Name. On the Coaſt are GaFvided into 
belonging to the Portugueſe, which Wot which 
their . Staple: for Eaſt-India Goodifge, Arac 
and Bombay, a little Iſland and To Cam boi, 

hin- (bins 


bi 


” 


= 
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bar, (the chief City Calicut } on which 
Coaſt the Engliſb, Dutch, and Portu- 
— © gue/e have ſeveral Settlements. 3. Ma- 
it, dura, with a Capital of the ſame 
„Name. 4. Biſnagar, whoſe Capital 
ou of the ſame Name is a large and 
2778 ftrong City. On this Coaſt (including 
avelll Gingi) are Tranquebar belonging lo 
rge the Danes, Negapatan to the Dutch, 
Dy i Pondichert to the French, Fort St. Da- 
ad. is and Fort St. George to the Eng- 
al Jie, and ſeveral other European Set- 
ani tlements. 5. Golconda, the Capital 
whereof is Bagnagar, a large, rich, 
and populous Ci y. In this Kingdom 
the Engliſh, French, and Dutch have 
Factories. e 

India beyond the Ganges is alſo di- 
Wvided into various Kingdoms, the chief 


pu, Aracan, Siam, Malacca, Laos, 


.amboja or Cambodia, Chiampa, Co- 


Kingz 


of which are Azcm, Tipra, Ava, Pe- 


bin- China, and Tonquin. In theſe 


"26 


SER: Oo | 
Kingdoms are a great Number of fl 9, W 
large populous Cities, of which we 
know little befides their Names. Af a 
Ava and Pegu, and Aracan, are Cities parts of 
of conſiderable Trade ; and ſo is Mar. I but very 
taban, a good Port on the Bay offi Heats, he 
Bengal. Siam, or Odia; 1s a vaſt City, freſhing | 
and much frequented by Merchants: I the Raine 
Its Port is Bantot. Malacca, on the the End 
Peninſula of that Name, is a ſtrong f 57. Son 
Town belonging to the Dutch; andthe Nort 
on the fame Coaſt are Pera, Quedaſ gul's Emp 
Thor, and other good Seaports. Paand barre; 
tana is a noted Mart Town on thiſſyery fertil 
. Eaſt Side of the Peninſula. Cambeſiland the f 
is much frequented by the Portugue/ er'd with 
and other Nations. Leng is reckon re the G. 

the Capital of Laos, and Fayfo o Coo 
DOottons, ( 


Cochin-China. Tonquin is full of Ci 


ties and good Ports, the CapitaiFafries \ 
whereof is Kec „ On A large River a onds, Pe 
bout a hundreff Miles from the Seafſper, Rhul 


where the Emnpg// and Dutch havi 
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©. What Sort of Air, Soil, & 
have ie thief Countries? | 


Parts of India the Air is temperate, 
but very hot in the Southern. The 
Heats, however, are moderated by re- 
freſhing Breezes from the Sea, and- 
the Rains that fall continually from 
the End of June to the End of O>- 
ber. Some Parts of India, eſpecially 
the Northern Provinces of the Mo- 
gul's Empire, are ſandy, mountainous, 
and barren ; but in general the Soil is 
very fertile, producing Plenty of Corn 
and the fineſt Fruits. It is well wa- 
er'd with Rivers, the chief whereof 
re the Ganges and the Indus. 

CommontT1Es:] Theſe are Silks, 


aftaties, Carpets, Gold, Silver, Dia- 
onds, Pearls, Porcelain, Rice, Gin- 
er, Rhubarb, Aloes, Amber, Pep- 
| P | | 


per, 


a Arr and 8011. ] In the Northern 


Tottons, Callicoes, Muſlins, Sattins, 


o af 
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per, Cinnamon, Cocoa, Dates, Muſt, 
and great Variety of phyſical Drugs. 
RaARITIEsõ. ] In the Mogul's Do- gul is 
minions are divers Vulcanos, which Ae ſo 
frequently throw out Fire and ſulphu- 
rous Matter. This Monarch's Pa. depend 
laces may be reckon'd among the Ra- Frinces 
rities of the Country, and particular. 
ly one of his Thrones, which is ſaid weaker 


to have calt five Millions Sterling. REL 
1 CHARACTER] In general the who arc 
Indians are ingenious in Arts, civil to 4r abs, e 
Strangers, and pretty juſt in their Deal] original 
ings. Some are of a ſwarthy Com the moſt 
= N! and others as black as Je 2 W 
i heir Languages are very numerous hapes. 
and Aer of which we know bull en the C 
| little he Arabic, Tartarian, ani | 
Perſian, (beſides the Indian are ſpoę TTD 
in the Mogul's L the Pe- 
fan is the Language of the Courlſ „. 
That of Malacca, call'd the Malay. Y G1 


| 5 1 much uſed all over the Indies. 
Gavgs! 


. 
SGovkRNNMENT.] The great Mo: i 
gul is an abſolute Monarch; but there 1 
are ſome Princes in his Dominions, * | 
call'd Rajas, who maintain their In- 
"| dependency. The other Kings and 
"| Princes of Jandia are likewiſe ablolute, 
but ſome of them tributary, the 
a weaker to the more powerful. 
* RELIGION. ] The Moors or Mogul; 
(who are a Mixture of Tartars, Perſians, 
Arabs, &c.) are Mabometans; but the 
original Natives of India, who are far 
the moſt numerous, are chiefly Pa- 

75 worſhipping Idols of various 
El Shapes. Many Chriſtians are ſettled 
| an the Coaſts. 


r Dm 


% mis. 


Sp er. IV. 
do Of GREAT TARTA RV. 
12 HOY is Great Tartary bounded, 
„ee * + and what is its Extent ? 
T4 A. It 


e 
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A It is bounded on the North by 
the Frozen Ocean ; on the Eaſt by the 11 


Eaftern or Tartarian Sea; on the by th. 
Souch by China, India, and Perſia; of ars: 


and on the Weſt by Muſcouy and the I -W-. 
Caſpian Sea. It is about 3600 Miles Sabre i 
in Length, and 2000 in Breadth; but * 


age : man 
as the Limits of this vaſt Country are = * 
uncertain, ſo are its Dimenſions. but 2 | 
. How is it divided, and which Cotngy 


* 


A. It may be divided into thre 
great Parts, wiz. the Muſcovite, Chi- (>, f. 
neſe, and Independent Tartary. — The] 2 
Muſcivite Tartary comprehends th parts ar 
Afaatic Siberia, Tunguſia, and other h * 
Provinces. Its chief Cities are 70. 
bolſtoi, Fenixeſtoi, Narim, &c.— The 
Chinsſe Tartary comprehends N:uchf M 
" Niulba, Coria, &c. and the Deſert My 
amo. The Capital of the whole 
Chinyan.— Independent T ar tary contain 
the Kingdoms of Thibet, Tangut, & 

4 all 


are the chief Cities? = © | 
| e Chief es the Nor: 


SB #4 
. VA = 


. 
and Mawwaralnahra, (commonly calt'd 


by the Perſians, the chief Cities where - 
of are Samercand, Ball, and Bochara. 
We take no Notice of the various 


5 © Subdiviſions of Great Tartary, and 


* many Cities that are mention'd by 
e Geographers; for in truth we have 
but an imperfect Knowledge of this 
ch Country, eſpecially of the Middle, 
the North, and the Eaſtern Parts. 
el | 2. Of what Kind is the Air, Soil, 
.O. of Great Tartary? i; 2 
ll Arx and Soru.] The Northern 
Parts are exceſſive cold and barren, 
but the Southern more temperate and 
fertile. The Country abounds with 
unwholſome Lakes and Marſhes, 
Mountains, and ſandy Deſerts ; and 
has ſeveral large Rivers, the chief 


vwhereof are the Oby, Jeniſcey, Lana, 
Wand Amur. | 


Uſbeck or Zagathay ) lately conquer'd 


e 
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| | CommoriTiEEs.] Theſe are chief- 
| ty Skins of Foxes,_ Sables, Erminz, 
Lynxes, and other Furs; alſo Flax, 
Muſk, Rhubarb, and Cinnamon. 
RAAITIESs.] We know of none, 
| except ſome Volcanos in the North 
nnd Eaſtern Parts. = 
CMARACTER. ] Some of the Tar- 
#ars are honeſt and hoſpi: able; others 
are barbarous, and live by plundering 
their Neighbours. The Uſpbeck Tar- 
tars, and thoſe of Thibet, are reckon'd 
the beſt Soldiers. The Inhabitants of 
Corea are an innocent People, taking 
much Delight in Muſick and Danctty. 
| Moſt of the Taxtars eat Horſe-Fleſh, 
& which they prefer to the fineſt Veni- 
ſon. The Language of the Weſtern 
Part of Tartary has a great Affinity 
| with the Tur4/fþ, but that of the Ealt- 
ern Part is very different. 8 
| Government.) Muſcovite Tartary 


' bs ſubjeRt to the Empreſs of * 
5 | the 


the Chi» 
China, ti 
tributary 
have the 
ſome ar 
Great N 

RE LI. 
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the Chineſe Tartary to the Emperor of 
China, to whom the King of Corea is 
tributary. Other Parts of Tartary 
have their own Chams or Princes, and 
ſome are ſubje& to. Perfia and the 
Great Mogul. | 
ReLiicion.] The Inhabitants of 
Tartary are chiefly Pagans, Mahome- 


tans, or Chriflians ; but the firſt are 
moſt numerous. 


1 


81 C. V. 

Of CHINA. 
H OW is China bounded, and 
1 what is its Extent? © 

A. Tt has Thibet and India on the 
Weſt, Tartary on the North, and the 
Chineſe Sea or Eaftern Ocedin on the 


South and Eaſt. It is about 1400 
Miles long, and 1100 broad. 
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2. How is it divided, and which 


| are the chief Cities? 


A. It is divided into fifteen Pro- 
vinces, vix. 1. Pecheli, wherein is 
PekinG, the Capital of the whole 
Empire, and Seat of the Emperor, 


= ſuppoſed to contain three Millions of 


People. 2. Xanfi, whoſe Capital is 
Taywen, a populous City. 3. Xenf, 
the Capital whereof is Sigan or Sin- 
gan. 4. Honan, the chief City of 
which is Kayfung. 5. Xantong, of 
which the Capital Tian is large and 
populous. 6. Nanking, or Kiangnan, 
whoſe chief City (bearing the ſame 


s Name) was once the Capital of the 


Empire. 7. Chckiang, the Capital 
whereof is Hangcheab, a rich and po- 
pulous City. 8. Folien, whereof the 
Capital is Fuchew, a Place of great 
Trade. 9. Quangtong, whole Capi- 
tal Luangcheww (by us call'd Canton) is 
one of the largeſt and wealthieſt Ons 
= : 
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ties in China, having a vaſt Trade with 
the neighbouring Countries and ſeve- 
ral Nations of Europe. 10. Hang. ſi. 
the Capital whereof is Nanchang, a 


Place of great Trade for China Ware. | 


11. Ruang/, , whoſe chief City is Quey- 
lin, 12. Dneychew, whereof the Ca- 
pital is Hs: a City of no great 
Note. 13. Huguang, the Capital of 
which is Y/uchang, very large and po- 
pulous, noted for the beſt Tea. 14. 

Suchuen, whoſe Capital is Chingtu. 15. 
Yunnan, which has a Capital of the 
ſame Name. — To thele , Provinces 
ſome add Leaotung, or Lyautong, which 
by others is reckon'd a Part of the 
Chineſe Tartary, —Beſides the Capitals 
already mention'd, China is full of 
large and trading Cir nor is any 


Country in the World more populous, 


the Inhabitants being uſually compu- 
ted about ſeventy Millions. 
| 2. What 


, TR 1 
| ©. What Sort of Air, Soil, Qc. 
does China enjoy? Ce 
| Air andSoir.] The Air of China 
is generally temperate and good, tho 
ſometimes very hot in the Southern 


= Provinces, and very cold in the 


Northern. As to the Soil; it 15 one 
of the moſt fruitful Countries in the 
World, the Mountains themſelves be- 
ing cultivated to the Top. It is full 
of large navigable Rivers, the chief 


whereof are the Whangho or Yellow 


River, and the Niang. 
CouMOoẽPBBITIESs.] The principal 
Commodities of this Country ate Silks, 
Cottons, precious Stones, Porcelane 
or China Ware, Quickſilver, Tea, 
Rhubarb, Maſk; Ginger, Camphire, 
Canes, japan'd or _varniſh'd Works, 
alſo Gold, Silver, Copper, and other 
Metals. | - | : 
Rarities.) One of the greateſt 
Curioſities of China is that * 
| 
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[29], 
wal, built above 1900 Years ago to 
prevent the Incurfions of the Tartars. 
It is at leaſt 1700 Miles in Length, 
including all its Windings ; is twenty - 
five or thirty Feet high, and broad 
enough for ſeveral —— to travel 
upon it a breaſt.— The great Canal, 


extending from Canton to Peking, 
which is 990 Miles or upwards, is alſo 


a ſurprizing Work, and very uſeful 
for carrying on Trade from one Pro- 
vince to another, being always croud- 
ed with innumerable Barks, Boats, and 
other Veſſels, —The remarkable Brid- 


ges, Triamphal Arches, and other- 


public Striftures in China, are too 


many to be here ſpecifiedz and ſo are 
its natural Curioſities. | 


CHARACTER.] The Chineſe = 


ingenious, modeſt, good-natur'd, 


duſtrious, and generally honeſt in thels 


Dealings. They are Lovers of Arts 
and Seiences, but have too great an 
Opinion 
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Cbina, than China to Tartary ; 
all the Wealth of the united Empire 
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Opinion of their own Wiſdom, and 
think meanly of other Nations. They 
have a Language peculiar to them- 
ſelves; but the Manchew, brought in 
by the Tartars, is allo much ſpoken 
in China. 

GovERNMENT.] The Emperor of 
Ching is abſolute rather in Name than 
in Fact, being obliged by a Maxim 
[af State to conſider his Subjects as 
Children, and they regard him no lon- 
ger than while he behaves like a Pa- 
rent. The preſent Emperor is de- 
ſcended from a Tartarian Family; for 
about a hundred Years ago, the Tar. 


tar, over-ran and conquer'd this fine 


Country. However, Tartary may 
now rather be ſaid to be ſubje& to 
ſince 


centers in China, and Tarta: is no 


mall Addition to its Strength. 
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Rz11c10N.] Natural Religion, as 
explain'd by their celebrated Philo- 
ſopher Confucius, is the eſtabliſh'd Re- 
ligion of China; but the greateſt Part 
ot the People are groſs Idolaters, and 
the moſt numerous Sect are thoſe who 
worſhip the Idol Fo, which was 
brought from Tibet ſoon after the 
Death of our Saviour. The Maho- 
metans have been tolerated in China 


for ſix or ſeven hundred Years, and 


the Jews much longer. Chriſtianity 
had gain'd conſiderable Footing in this 
Empire by the Labours of the Fe/uits ; 


but in the Year 1726 thoſe Miſſiona- 


ries, being ſuſpected of Deſigns a- 
paint the Government, and teaching 
Doctrines deſtructive of it, were quite 
expell'd, and the Chriſtian Churches 

gemaliiye;; 57 to 5 os 
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_ Of #he ASIATIC ISLANDS, 
XxX 7 HICH are the chief Iſlands 
of Aſa! | 
A. The Afatic Iſlands are ſo nu- 
merous, that ſome make them amount 
to 150,000. The moſt conſiderable 
are, 1. The Ifles of Japan or Japon, 
which are under ſeveral petty Kings, 
but all together farm a large Empire 
| ſubje& to ane abſolute Sovereign. 
Tue chief of them is Niphan, (uſually 
8 call'd Tapas] about 700 Miles in 
Length, wherein is YExDo or Y 800, 
a valt, rich, and populous City, the 


formerly. The reſt of the Japan 
Iſlands gre of little Note, except 
Amo and Xicoco, Theſe Iflands are 
much overſpread with Woods :and 
Mountains, but the Soil is good, pro- 
ducing 


Capital af the Empire, as Meaca was 
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ducing Plenty of Corn, Fruits, and 
Paſture. The Air is ſomewhat cold, 


but very wholſome. The Inhabi- 


tants are Idolaters, and at preſent will 
permit no Chriſtian to ſet foot in the 
Country, or trade with them, except 
the Dutch, who bring from thence 
Gold, Silver, Copper, fine Cabinets, 
and other curious Japan and lacquer'd 
War e. | 9 


ſubje& to the Chineſe. Its principal 
Place is Tazzvan upon the Coaſt, once 
fleſs'd by the Dutch. 

3. The Philippine Iſtands, which 
are ſaid to be 1200 in Number, or, 
according to ſome, a great many more. 
Forty or fiſty of them are pretty 


large; but the principal are Euconia, 


Mindanao, Philippina, and Paragoa. 
In Luconia is Manilla, a well fortified 


and trading City, the Reſidence -of a a | 1 


Span;ſs Viceroy, to which Crown 


2. Farmoſa, about 200 Miles long. 


2 3 * 
7 
15 
moſk ii 
— 49 We 8 73.5} 
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moſt of the Ph;/;ppines are ſubject. In 
general they are bleſs'd with a whol. 
© ſome Air, and a fruitful Soil, pro- 
dueing abundance of Rice, Fruits, Su- 
gar, Cotton, Spice, c. and ven 
of them are rich in Gold, Silver, and 
other Metals. 


the chief whereof are Celebes, Gilols, 
Ceram, Flores, Timor, and Amboyna, 
The Air of theſe Iflands is very hot 
and unwholſome, and the Soil too 
$7 barren to produce much Corn or Pa. 
ſture; but they abound with the beſt 
[|] Spices and moſt delicious Fruits, and 
have alſo rich Mines of Gold. In 
the Year 1618 the Dutch uſed the 
Engliſh very barbarouſty at Amboyna, 
fince which Time they have been 


Trade of moſt of the other ' Spice- 
Iſlands into their own- Hands. ve 
, 'F * ' 0A. 


4: The eee or Molvces Iſlands, 


ſole Maſters of. it, and have got the 


Quickfth 
Stmatra 
Kingdon 
reckon'd 
trading 
Norther 
Dutch ha 
oaſt; a 
cularly 
ommod 


Duſt and 


n f 
Mia is famous for Cloves, and the 
Baida Iſles for Nutmegs. : 
5. The Iſles of Sunda, which are 
zu. very numerous; but the chief are Bor- 
ral Je, Sumatra, and Java. bl Borneo is 
nd Ja large Iſland, divided into ſeveral 
_ petty Kingdoms; the Dutch having 
ds. only ſome Forts upon the Coaſts to 
51 Protect their Trade. The Capital of 
„, the whole is Borneo; a large City. The 
hot Produce of this Country are Gold, 
too Spices, Wax, Honey, Sugar, Cotton, 
pa- Cuickſilver, and the fineſt Diamonds. 
bes lSzmatra is alſo divided into ſeveral 
Kingdoms, but Achem or Achin is 


trading City and Seaport, on the 
Northern Coaſt of the Iſland: The 


* | f 
. Dutch have ſeveral Settlements on tlie 
- theſſCoaſt; and ſo have the Z:p/ifs; par- 
pice. Pieularly at Bentooler: The principal 1M 
An Keommodities of Sumatra are Golds | 1 


Duſt and Pepper ; but it alſo produces 
| Q abun- 


7 1 ! 
[ n wk 
CRY w oy? 


reckon'd the Capital, which is a large 
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_ abundance of Rice, Sugar-Canes, Le: 


mons, Oranges, Pomegranates, and E 
other Fruits. Jawa is likewiſe under Maldie 
different Princes, the chief whereof Iſtands 
is the King of Materen, who ſtiles ber, al 
| Himſelf Emperor of Java; and there. Mabe 
fore Materan is reckon'd the Capital I Malia 
of the Iſland. But in reality the Dutch They. 
are the moſt powerful People in this abunda 
Country, where they have built Ha- Fruits. 
tavia, a well fortified City, the Cen- Pleaſant 


ter of their Trade in the Eaſt, ard which 
the Reſidence of a Governor, who 
lives with the State and Splendor of: 
Sovereign Prince. This Place is fi. Coaſt, 


mous for its Arrack, à ſpirituous Li ae 
quor diſtill'd from a vegetable Juice e. gr 
on 


call'd Today, which is drawn by Ine 
fion from the Coco-Tree. The Air All the 
theſe Iſlands is for the moſt Part un, 7+ T! 
wholſome, eſpecially to European Con Wrranean 


fſttitutions. famous i 
| 1 Y : 6. Th Ones in t 


cio, n 


eee 


— 
- — 
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6. The Maldives and Ceylon. The 
Maldives are a long Tract of ſmall 


of Iſlands, ſaid to be 12,000 in Num- 
Aver, all under one King, who is a 


0 Mabometan, and reſides at Male or 
ho Maldivia, which is one of the largeſt. 
= They ſcarce produce any Corn, but 
*.. abundance of Coco-Nuts and other 


Bu Fruits. Ceylon is a very fertile and 

8 pleaſant Iſland, in the Middle 7 
which is Candea, the Capital of a 
Kingdom of the ſame Name ; but the 
Dutch are Maſters of moſt of the Sea- 
Coaſt, on which they have many 
Towns, the chief whereof is Colombo. 
Here grows Plenty of the fineſt Cin- 
namon, with which the Dutch ſupply 
all the reſt of the World, 

7. The A/atic Iflands in the Medi- 
terranean are Cyprus and Rhodes, both 
famous in Hiſtory ; and ſeveral ſmall 
nes in the Archipelago, among which 
Sie, noted for its Maſtich, and the 

= | Q 2 little 


: 5 Aittle Ifle of Patmos, where St. John 
wy wrote his Revelation. They are all — 
er the Dominion of che Twks. Peg 
| - CHAP. III. woos 


Of AFRICA in general. 
2H OW is Africa bounded, and 
4 what is its Extent? _ 
A. It is bounded on the Eaſt by the 
Indian Ocean, the Red Sea; and the 
Iſthmus of Suex, which joins it to 4; 
ſia; on the Weſt by the Weſtern off: 
Atlantic Ocean; on the South by tii 
Southern Ocean; and on the Nori} 
by the Mediterranean. It is abou 
W 4300 Miles long, and 4150 broad, 
2. How is it divided? | 
A. Geographers differ very muc 
abont this Matter; but we ſhall divide 

ĩt into ſeven general Parts, viz..1. . 
6 ENT - 8 at 
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In bary. 2. Egypt. 3. Zaara, or this 
all Deſert. 4. Negroland. 5. Guinea« 
6. Ethiopia, 7. The African Iſlands 
» Of cheſe in their Order. 

| £4. Sect, I. 

and 3 BARBARY. 


2\ * 7 AE are. the Boondarieh 
the Extent of Barbary 


2 A. ro — Badge 5 


is bounded on the South by Zaaras 
m on the North by the Mediterranean, 


vu on the Eaſt by Egypt, and on the Weſt. 


Norll by the Weſtern Ocean. It is about 

© 2000 Miles long, and 700 broad in 
ſome Places, but much narrower in 

others. | 

2. He is it divided? £3 

A. Into four great Countries or 

tates, namely, thoſe of Marocco, 4 
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„Tunic, and Tripoli; and to ons 
or other of theſe Powers all the petty 
Kings of Bildulgerid are tributary. 

Q. Which are the principal Cities 
in theſe Countries? 

A. 1. Marocco was formerly the 
Capital of the Empire of that Name, 

and is ftill a conſiderable City; but 
FEZ is now reckon'd the Metropolis, 
being the uſual Reſidence of the Em- 
perors, and the richeſt City in all Bar- 
bary; though Meguinez is ſometimes 
the Royal Seat. The other Cities of 


Note within Land are Taradant and 


Tafflet; and the remarkable 'Towns 
en the Coaſt are Azamor, Sallee, (fa- 
mous for its Rovers or Pirates) Tan- 
gier, Ceuta, and Tetuan. The Eng- 
&f were formerly Maſters of Tangrer, 
but demoliſh'd and left it in 1685 
and Ceuta is now in the Hands of the 
Spaniards, tho* continually blockaded 
by the Moors. 


1 : | (tho 


2. Algier or Algier, 


{che C: 
Kingdc 
being 
Feet h 


I ich an 


of the 


15 acqu 
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the 1 
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likewiſ 
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(che Capital of a large Republick or | 


Kingdom) is very ſtrong, the Wallis 
being twelve Feet thick and forty 

Feet high towards the Sea. It is a 
rich and populous City, but (like moſt 
of the Towns of Barbary) its Wealth 
is acquired chiefly by its Piracies. O- 
ran is allo a very ſtrong Seaport in 
the Territory of Algiers, taken by 
the Spaniards about fifteen Years ago, 
and {till in their Poſſeſſion. Here are 
likewiſe Conſtantina, Tremezen, and 
ſeveral other conſiderable Cities. 
3. Tunis, the Capital of that Kingdom, 


ſtands about Miles from the Sea, is 1 


well fortified, and has a ſtrong Cita- 
del. On this Coaſt ſtood the famous 
City of Carthage, which was deſtroy'd 
by the Romans. The Inland Towns 
are of no great Note at preſent, though 
Cairoan was formerly a ſplendid City. 
Bildulgerid Proper, or the Country of 


24 
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ms the Capital of the Kingdom, is 3 
ig ftrong City with a good Harbour; 
and there are ſeveral other good Ports 
upon the Coaſt. Barca is now rec- 
kon'd as a Part of Tripoli, 
2. Of what Sort is the Air, Soil, 
Ec. of Barbary? | 
Aix and 8011. ] The Air is pretty 
temperate, and generally healthful; 
and the Soil is rich, producing Plenty 
of Corn, Fruits, and Paſture 5 but 
ſome Parts are ſandy and barren, and 
others over-run with Woods and 
Mountains. - WE, e | 
. CommopiTigs.) The chief of 
= theſe are Corn, Oil, Wool, Hides, 
Marocco Leather, Honey, Wax, Soap, 


and other Fruits. | 

RARITIEZS.] The Remains of an 
old Roman Caſtle, with ſeveral Latin 
Inſcriptions on the Stones, are ſtill to 
be ſeep on a Mountain near 7 gy" 


- 


Flax, Hemp, Sugar, Dates, Almonds, 


Em 
Not far from Tangier is a narrow Des 
ſcent; which leads into ſubterraneous 
Apartments, ſuppoſed to have been 
anciently Repoſitories for the Dead, 


there being found in them many Urns. 


and Statues, with ſome Inſcriptions in 


the Panic Language. The fine Breed 
of Horſes may be reckon'd among 


the Rarities of Barbary, as well as 
its Lions, Leopards, and other wild 


Cu ARACTER. 
are the original Inhabitants of Bar- 
bary, dwell chiefly in Marocco, and 
are ſaid to be a covetoys; unhoſpita- 
ble, treacherous People. 
well-ſhap'd, active, ſtrong, and inge- 
nious.— The Arabi, who are diſpers'd 
all over this Country, follow their 
common Trade of robbing Travellers. 
—As to the Turks, who are ſettled 


in Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, the Cha- 


tacter alread Y given of that People 


_ 


The Moors, who 


They are 


may 


3.3 

i 
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14 

| 
MY 5 
40 
| 
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may ſuffice. —The Mei Language, 
which is a Diale& of the ancient Pu- 
nic, is {poken in ſeveral Places; but a 
corrupt Arabic prevails in moſt Parts 
of Barbary. 
GOVERNMENT.) The ae 
of Marocco is an arbitrary Prince. A- 
Lier, is govern'd by a Sovereign call'd 
che Dey, who is elected by the Army. 
The Sovereigns of Tunis and Tripoli 
are call'd Beys, who are not ſo inde- 
pendent as the former, Theſe three 
States may be look'd upon as Repub- 
lics of Soldiers, under the Protection 
of the Grand Signior. —As to the tri- 
butary Kingdoms in Bildulgerid, they 
are not worth mentioning, fince we 
know little of them but their Names. 
REr1ction.] Mahometaniſm (with 
Wn ſome Difference) prevails all over Bar- 
1 . 


by 


Seer. 
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Sperl I. 
Of EGYPT. 
Ho is Egypt bounded, and 


what is its Extent? 

A. It is bounded on the Eaſt by 
the Red Sea and the Iſthmus of Suex, 
on the Weſt by Barca, on the North 
by the Mediterranean, and on the 
South by Nubia and Abyſſinia. It is 
about 600 Miles long, and 350 broad; 
including the Deſerts, | 

2. How is it divided? 

A. Into three great Parts, the Up- 
per, Middle, and Lower. The Upper 
Egypt is the Southern Part, and the 
Leauer the Northern. 

2. Which are the chief Towns in 
Zope 

A. 1, In Upper Bo we (call' d Sayd 
by the Arabi). is 5 or 0%. 2 
large 
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large City, which may be reckon'd 
WS the Capital of this Part of the Coun- 
try; alſo Aſuan, near the Cataracts, 
the ancient Syene; Alen, Dandara, 
ms Amin, Taata, Kus, Kena, and ſeve- 
nal others: To which add Cr, 2 
good Port on the Red Sea, from whence 
Corn is tranſported to Arabia. 2. In 
Middle Egypt, on the Eaſt Side of the 
. Nik, is CAIRO or GRAND Cailko, 
the Capital of all Egypt, one of the 
*F largeſt and moſt populous Cities in the 
World, and a Place of great Trade 
and Riches. On the Welt Side of the 
UE River is Giza, near which ſtood the 
ancient Memphis. More to the South- 
ward is Fayume, not far from the fa- 
mous Lake Mzris, alſo Beniſuef, Mi- 
nia, Manfalut, and ſome other conſi- 
= derable Towns. Suex is a ſmall but 
noted Seaport at the End of the Red 
S8. or Arabic Gulf, which gives Name 
td the Iſthmus, or Neck of 1 


we 
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Which lia and 4frica are joined o. | 


gether. 3. The Capital of Lower | 


Egypt is Alexandria, built by Aleran- i | 


der the Great, once a beautiful and 


flouriſhin City, but now thinly inha- 
bited. 


ancient Splendor. The other Places 


of moſt Note in this Part of Egypt 


are Roſetta or Raſchid on the Weſtern If 


Branch of. the Ne, and Damiata and 
Manſaura on the Eaſtern, all | 
and trading Cities. 

2. Of what Nature is the. Air, 
Soil, Sc. of Egypr? © 

Alx and — } The Air of Egypt 
is for the moſt part very hot and un- 
wholſome; but the Soil is exceeding 
fruitful, occaſion'd by the annual O- 


ver- flowing of the Mile, which leaves 
Thoſe Wi 
— out of the Reach of this Inun- 


a fattening Slime behind it. 


dation 


t has an excellent Harbour Wi 
on the Mediterranean, and the fine 
Ruins about it are Teſtimonies of its 


| 
j 
1 


| | 


. 
dation are uncultivated, ſandy, and 
barren. 

mg Commonrirtits.] Theſe are Corn, 
Rice, Sugar, Flax, Linen, Salt, Sal. 
Ammoniac, Balſam, and various Sorts 
of Fruits and Drugs, 

TY RaxriTviEs.] Egypt is remarkable 
for its Pyramids, which are ſtupen- 
dous Fabrics that have ſtood ſeveral 
thouſand Years, ſuppoſed to have been 
defign'd for ſepulchral Monuments of 
their ancient Kings; but when they 
were erected is uncertain, Three of 
theſe, which ſtand. ſome Miles Weſt- 
ward of 'Giza, are the moſt famous, 
They have ſquare Baſes, and dimi- 
WE niſh gradually to the Top, which i 
WH ſquare alſo. One Side of the Bafis 
of the largeſt is about 700 Engliß 


Feet, and its perpendicular Height a- 
bout 5003 ſo that the whole Area of 
its Baſis, or Ground it ſtands upon, 
WM. is upwards of eleven Acres, — Some 
_ . Leagues 


lexand 
near t] 
15 one 
Count 
and en 
the W 
except 
ver ar 
ſubtle 

hatchin 
remark 
Lept. 

as tag 
general 
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nl Leagues from theſe Pyramids, are th® Wil 

Catacombs or Pits, wherein are found 
thoſe embalm'd Bodies, which we 


oy call Mummies In ſeveral Parts of E- 
ort: et are to be ſeen the Ruins of the 


moſt ſplendid Cities and Buildings in 
bie the World; particularly of Thebes, A. 
lexandria, and the famous Labyrinth 


den bear the Lake of Maris —The Nile 
_ is one of the greateſt Wonders of this 


Country, which every Year overflows 
and enriches the Soil. This ſupplies 
the Want of Rain, which ſeldom falls 
except in Lower Egypt. In this Ri- 
ver are abundance of Crocodiles, a Wi 
ſubtle and voracious Animal.—The - WW 
hatching of Chickens in Ovens is a WW 
remarkable but conſtant Practice in 
_—_. 8 
CHARACTER.) The Ep yprians art 
generally reckon'd cunning, treache- 
rous, cowardly, and cruel, being much 
ezenerated from their * 

An- 
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ges ſpoken in Egypt are the 
1 and Turtiſb, the Coptic or ans 
dient Egyptian being almoſt extinct. 


by 


Pire. 


GovernMENT:] Egypt is govern'd 
a Baſhaw ſent from Conflantinople, 
being a Province of the Tarkifs Em- 


RI ii.] The Turks and Arabi 
are Mabometans, which is the eſta- 
pbplich'd Religion of Egypt; but there 
are many Chriſtians, call'd Copts or 
WM: Copriz and the Fews are very nume. 
un: Fous. b 


k 
—— 
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A. It has Bildulgerid or Barbs 
en the North, Negroland and Guini 


Seer, III. 


6 2] J OW is Zaara bounded, ant 


what is its Extent? 
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the on the South, Egygt and Nubia on 
an- the Baſt, and on the Weſt the Atlan- 
; 4 tic Ocean. It is about 2500 Miles 
n 


long, and 600 broad. 


O. How is it divided? 
m. A. Into fix general Parts, which 
take their Names from. the principal 
rab. Nations or Tribes that inhabit them, 
eſta⸗ viz, Lanhaga, Zuenziga, Targa, Lemp- 
here ta, Berdoa, and Levata; but ſome 
's O'S make the Diviſions more numerous. 
ume: 2. Which are the chief Towns in 
¶Zaaras : 
. A. There are ſcarce any Towns of 
Note: The chief are Guaden or V He- 
den, and Caragoli on the River Sz. 
Arb hony, both in Zanhaga; Tagazel 
4; in Zuenxiga; Afſudi in Targa; and 
Jad in Lempta. In Berdia and 
, any Levata there are none worth men- 


tioning that we know af. 

; D. What Account do you give of 
I ty Air, Soil, (fc. of Zaara? 
; : LS 


Arx 
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Al and S01l.] The Air is very 
hot, but wholſome to the Natives. 
The Soil is generally barren and ſan- 


dy; inſomuch that the Caravans crof. 


fing this Country to and from Negro- 
land are often reduced to great Ex- 
tremities. Targa is the moſt fruitful 
Part of Zaara, having Plenty of 


| Springs, and ſome indifferent Paſture. 


— — — 
— W de an] 9 


COMMODITIES. Pp Theſe are very 
inconſiderable, con iſting chiefly in a 
few Cattle and Dates. 

RaRITI Es.) Of theſe I find none 
worth mentioning. 


EhARACTER.] The Inhabitants of 


this Country are for the moſt part 2 


WW wild and ignorant People, and thoſe 


of Lempta eſpecially are fierce and 
cruel, robbing all they meet. Their 
Languages are Arabic, and different 

Dialects of the old African. 
- GovERNMENT.] The Princes or 
Chis of "We deren we Op 
| rib es 
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Tribes are ally abſolute ; but 4 j 

many Places there are few Signs of} 
any Government at all. 

RELIOION.] The Mabometan is Fr 

profeſs d throughout the Crs : | | 
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Of NEGROLAND, or the — 1 
of the BLACKS. [118 

| \ \ 7 HAT are the Boundaries 
by * and Extent of Negro/and? 
A. It is bounded on the North by 
Zaara, on the South by Guinea, on 

the Eaſt by Nubia, and on the Weſt 
by the Atlantic Ocean. Its Length II 
is about 2 300 Miles, and its * 118 
about 700. 8 
2. How is it divided? il 
A. Into a great many Kingdoms, [i 
the chief whereof are, Ceneboa, Jom- 
— 


SECT, 
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\ 1.72 Hades, Cano, Caſſena, and Guar- Coal 
ara, on the North Side of the River and 
Niger; and Mundinga, Melli, Gago, tlem 
Wa Gruber, Zegzeg, and Zanfara, on the by | 

“South Side. In Mundinga we include the 
WE the ſeveral Kingdoms between the the s 

Rivers Senegal and Gambia. by F 
2. Which are the principal Towns 2 
in Negroland ? Ee. 
A. Moſt of the above - mention'd A 
ien wen have Capitals of the ſame hot, 
Name, but the chief is Tombut, which Soit'f 
is large and populous, that Kingdom WU near 
being the moſt powerful and civiliz d the C 
in all Negroland. Guber contains a- WH overt 
bout ſix thouſand Houſes, Agades, Year 
Cano, and Guongara are wall'd Cities, e 
There are ſeveral other large Towns, chief 
but we have only an imperfect Know- Bees. 
ledge of the inland Parts of the Coun- R. 
try, and therefore cannot deſcend to W A fan; 
Particulars. The Kingdom of Mau- ſuch : 
\.\ ding, and the Countries on the Sea. Bodie 


Coat 


1 
Coaſt and Rivers, 6 fall of Tous 
er and Villages. The E gliſs have Set- 
g, tlements along the Gambia, defended 
he by Fort St. James at the Mouth of 


1 


1 
| k 
1 
4 


| 
| 
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de the River; as the French have upon | [f 
the the Senegal, whoſe Entrance is ſecur'd | 
| by Fort St. Louis. ( | 
vns 2. Of what Kind is the Air, Soil, | 188 
(fc. of Negroland ? | 4 
n'd Aix and So1r.)] The Air is very | | N 


me hot, but generally wholſome; and the | 
ich Soif for the moſt Part fertile, eſpecially If 
om near the Mger, which runs through 
z'd the Country from Eaſt to Weſt, and | 
; a- i overflows at a certain Time of the | 
des, Year, like the Nile in Egypt. | 


ties.  CoMmMoprTIEs.} Theſe are || 
ons, chiefly Gold, Slaves, Elephants Teeth, | 
ow- BE Bees-Wax, and ſome Drugs. 

bun- RakITI Es.) There is ſaid to be 


to a ſandy Deſert in this Country, oy | 
Jau- ſuch a Quality as to pteſerve human 
Sea- Bodies that are laid in it from corrupt= | 
R 3 1 


; 8 x 
1 5 ' 
I 


— — — 


{if E 
ag. Alſo a Well whoſe Water is ag 
WR ſweet as ordinary Sugar. 
WE CHaracrttr.]* The Negroes are 
moſtly an unciviliz'd and ignorant 
People; but are ſaid to be very crafty 
in their Dealings with the Europeans. 
They are generally of a good Sta- 
WE ture and robuſt Conſtitutions; their 
UE Complexions of the deepeſt black, 
WWE their Hair ſhort and curl'd like Wool, 
| | | their Noſes flat, their Lips thick, and 
WE their Teeth white and even. The 
i Ian guages of this vaſt Country are 
4 [| | various, and little known to us. 
WW  GoveRnNMENT.] There are ten 
J or twelve confiderable Kings in Ne- 
BE | g79/2nd, who are abſolute, and to 


whom many 2 ones are tributary. 
if Li The King of Tombut (as before ob- 
| ferv'd) is 3 the moſt power- 


over r ſeveral little e. 8 
RELI- 


| fal, having extended his Conqueſts 


Ie 
N merten 


9 8 


* 


1 247 * | mn 
te Moſt of the Inhabi- 
tants of this Country are either Mabo- 


are WW rans or Idolaters, but there are ſome Wi 
ant few Chriſtians. 
fty 1 
ang. 5 | 1 [} 
ta- Sn c. V. | 
heir | p i 
ck, | Of GUINE A. ? 
Dol, 9. O W 1s Guinea bounded, and | 
and 4 what is its Extent? 


The A. It is bounded on the North by 

are Negroland, on the South and Weſt by Wl 
the Ocean, and on the Eaſt by Erhio- 

ten pia. Its Length i is about 1 800 Miles, | 

Ne- and its Breadth about 600: 

to 2. How is it divided? 

ary. A. Into four general Parts, i 

ob- the Malaguette or Grain Coaſt, the I- 

ver- wory Coaft, the Gold Craft, 1 the 

ꝛeſts Kingdom of Benin, the Weſtern Part 


| | 


| 
| 
| 


ö 
, 


2 0 whereof the Europeans an the Slavt | | 
1 Goaft 


* 


. Whiek | 


, j 


R 
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2. Which are the chief T owns in City © 
 Cuinea? are pel 
A. 1. In that Part call'd the Grain Nor Ae 
Coaſt, (from a Kind of Pepper which River 
grows there in abundance) is Bara, Miles : 
Sanguin, Great Stra, and ſome other Nby Eu 
Towns, but none very conſiderable, MOn the 
2. On the Ivory or Tooth Coaſt are Neall th 
| Batru, Jaguelabeu, Tabo, and Grua, | 
3. On the Gold Coaſt the European; 
have many Settlements, and have 
built Forts to ſecure their Trade. The 
beſt of them all is S7. George de la Mi. 


na, belonging to the Dutch; next to ©. ( 

which is Cabo Corſo, or Cape Coaſt. Nc. of 

Caſtle, belonging to the Engliꝶ; and AIR 

the Danes have a Fort call” by Chriftian-Wnd un 

burg. Within Land are Great Ac-Wers; | 

cara, Great Accanis, and many other Hroduci 

33 Towns, which are ſcarce worth men-ruits, 

| [| tioning. 4. Great Bemn, the Capital ount: 

of the Kingdom of Benin, is then extr: 
= largeſt, * * and moſt populen: 


City 


Dre 
enk 1 


WED 9 


City in Guinea; but no Foreigners 
are permitted to reſide there. Areba, 
or Arebo, which ſtands on the ſame 
River that Benin does, but eighty 
Miles nearer its Mouth, is reſorted to 
by Europeans on account of Trade. 
On the Slave Coaſt (as the Europeans 
7 are all the Weſtern Part of this King- 
rrua. Wdom) are Popo, Fackem, and other 
hpeam Towns, where the Slave-Trade 1s 
have Nrarried on. About forty Miles from 
The be Sea is Ardra, a large open Town, 
a Mi. Nhe Capital of a Kingdom. 
ext to ©. Of what Kind is the Air, Soil, 
Coafi- Moc. of Guinea? 1 
and Arr and Soit.,} The Air is hot 
Hian. And unwholſome, eſpecially to Stran- 
ers; but the Soil is generally rich, 

other Wroducing Plenty of Corn, Rice, | 


men- Fruits, and Paſture, Many of the 
JapitalWountains are adorned with Trees of 

is then extraordinary Height, and the Val- | 
puten: 7s are agreeably interfperſed with + 


Vil- 


_ [ 2501 
Villages, the Country being exceed. Nnerce. 
ing populous, TH pon t 
CommoniT1ts.] One of the chief manity 
Commodities of Guinea is Gold, which RAR 
is not dug out of Mines, but waſt'd df Guis 
down by the Torrents that fall from nd oth 
the Mountains, and found among ountry 
the Sand and Mud of the Rivers. The'998 to 
reſt are Elephants Teeth, (or Ivory] CHA 
Hides, Wax, Pepper, and ſeveril uinea 

Drugs. To theſe add the Negroff"*?get 
Slaves, who are generally ſuch as ar enſe; 

taken Priſoners in War, or in the ExÞÞ*ed t. 
eurſions which the petty Princes d f this ( 
this Country make on purpoſe ini leſs t 


each other's Territories, and art the G. 
brought down to the Coaſt to be ſol Govt 
to the Merchants of Europe, Marffto a2 
thouſands of theſe unhappy Creatur er eig 
are annually tranſported by the Eur _ : 

4 | 


peans to America, either to work | 

the Plantations there, or in the Minefeater. 

of Mexico and Peru: A Sort of Con 
© = F hs ** me 0 


ng 
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nerce ſcarce to be defended either 


pon the Foot of Religion or Hu- 
nanity! 


ceed- 


chief 


vhich |) RARITIES. ] The chief Curioſities 
aſh'd pf Guinea are ſome ſtrange Animals 
fron nd other natural Productions of the 


zongk ountry, which it would be too te- 
Thel ious to deſcribe. 

CHARACTER.) The Natives of 
winea are generally courteous to 
trangers, and do not want for good 
enſe; but they are ſaid to be ad- 
ited to cheating. The Languages 
\ces alf this Country are ſo various, that 
ſe intolfic leſs than eight or ten are ſpoken 
| ar the Gold-Coaft only. 
GOVERNMENT. ] Guinea is divided 
to a Multitude of Kingdoms or 
eatudvereignties, whoſe Princes are ge- 
> Eun rally abſolute; but the leſſer are 


Ivory) 
everal 
Negro 

as ar 


he Ex 


vork ihr the moſt part dependent on the 
e Mineffeater. The King a Benin is the 
f Com moſt 


men 


S a 
moſt powerful, having very large) 


d Guinea; 


minions. > Ocean. 
RELIOGIOR. ] The Natives of C South is al 
nea are generally Idolaters, thou eadth abov 
many of them acknowledge one . How 1: 
preme Being, the Creator of the UWA. Into t. 


d Lower. 
hends N.. 
aſts of 47 
vcr COntal 
Congo, A 
aſt and Co 
pires of 

; and th 
ac, Gingi 
ers on ea 
'ch we hav 


verſe. Serpents and other Animi 
and even Vegetables, are worſhip 
in ſome Parts of this Country. 


AE FEI" 
wor 


Sa er. VI. 


/ ETHIOPIA. 
W HAT are the Boundar 


and Extent of Ethiopia. 
A. Under the general Name . Which 
Ethiopia J include all the remain Countri 
Part of Africa. In this Senſe A. 1. In 


bounded on the North-Eaſt. by Mpital of N 
Red Sea; on the North and No ds on an 
Welt by Egypt, Zaara, Negro of the N 


1 
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d Guinea; and on all other Sides by 
> Ocean. Its Length from North 


WJ South is about 3600 Miles, and its 
adth above 2000 in ſome Places. 


2. How is it divided? 

WA. Into two great Parts, the Upper 
d Lower. The Upper Ethiopia com- 
hends Nubia, Aby//inia and the 
aſts of Ajan and Zanguebar. The 


Congo, Angola, and Benguela ; the 
aſt and Country of the Cafes ; the 


; and the Kingdoms of Biafara, 


ac, Gingiro, Macoco, and ſeveral 


Wer on each Side the Equator, of 
ch we have very little Knowledge. 
ee. Which are the chief Towns in 
in c i gr | | 


In the Upper E thiaq: >, the 
al of Nubia is SENN AR, hich 
ids on an Eminence on the Weſt 
e of the Mile; though ſome reckon 
Don- 


* 


wer contains the Kingdoms of Loan 


pires of Monamotapa and Monoe- 
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Dongola, or Dancala, which is low 
down on the Eaſt Side of that Rum 
the chief City of the Country.— 0 
DAR or GONTHAR is the Capital 
Abyſſinia, though the Emperors 
fill crown'd at Axum, which is n 
ruinous. This Empire is divided ut 
many Provinces, ſeveral of whichy 
ſubject to a People call'd the Galli 
The Turks are Maſters of ſeveral ( 
their Ports on the Red Sea, the h 
whereof is Sguakem.—In the Coal. 
Hjan is Adel or Auzagurele, the 
Pital of the Kingdom of Adel; u 
Zeila, a good Port near the Streig 
of Babelmandel. On the Eaſtern (0 
are Magadoxo, near the Mouth d 
River of the fame Name, the Cy 
tal of a Kingdom; and Brava, all 
trading Town, and Capital of a d 
ſiderable Republick.— On the Cd 
of Zanguebar (which is alſo divilt 
into ſeveral Kingdoms or States) 6 

£ * 2 N 


oft noted 7 
za, Qui los 
aports of 
gueſe have 
ſt- mention 
7ze is enti 
ich is a 
d trading ( 
2. As to t 
nedoms o 
ye Capitals 
ef City af 
ime given 
e twelve 
e Capital 

Paul de 1 
the Coaſt 
vernor ge! 
alt of the ( 
ro on the 
Mouth oj 
na on the 
feat Many 


K 
ff noted Towns are Melinda, Mom- 
za, Puiloa, and Mozambique, all 
aports of great Trade. The Por- 
gueſe have ſtrong Forts at the three 
t mention'd Places, and Mozam- 
144 is entirely in their Poſſeſſion, 
ich is a well fortified, populous, 
d trading City, 

2. As to the Lower Ethiopia; the 
nedoms of Loango and Benguela 
ve Capitals of the fame Name. The 
ef City af Congo is St, Salvador, a 
me given it by the Portugueſe, who 
e twelve or fifteen Churches there. 
je Capital of Angola is Loandb, or 
Paul de Loando, a handſome City 
the Coaſt, where the Portugueſe 
vernor generally reſides. The 
aſt of the Cafres extends from Cape 
ro on the Welt Side of Africa, ta 
Mouth of the River Zambeze or 
ma on the Eaſt, It comprehends 
eat many Nations or Tribes, go< 
vern'd 


{ 256] | 
vern'd by their feveral Kings or Alx a1 
Chiefs, but there are ſcarce any of this v 
Towns of Nate in the whole Coun- Torrid Zo 
try that we know of, except ſome I hot, exce 
few upon the Sea-Coaſt. On the the Neig] 
Weſtern Coaſt there are none worth it tempel 
mentioning. At the Cape of Ccul] Soil is far 
Hope, the moſt Southern Point of 4. fal it is fe 
frica, the Dutch have a good Towf the River: 
and Fort. Sofala, on the Eaſt Side, MW Fruits, an 
is a large City, ſurrounded by a Canal Comm 
and defended by a Fort, being one ol theſe are ( 
the chief Settlements of the Porn Rbony; P 
gurſe on theſe Coalts.—-Zimbae, the Ambergte 
Capital of the Empire of Monom Tobaceo, 
tapa, is large and populous ; and tia mons, Citi 
Emperor's Palace, though built other Fru 
Wood, is ſaid to be all gilt or cover ¶ add Slave 
with Plates of Gold. —I forbear . are tranſp 
mention other inland Towns, M ca. A8 
which we know little but their Names nich Mines 
2 Of what Sort is the Air, Soiſ ii, el 
Sc. of Ethiopia? I LE 


4 


i + ET 
. \ * 
41 9 We, 17 


tw 
Ats and S011. The greateſt Patt 
of this vaſt Country lying within the | 
Torrid Zone, the Air is generally very | 
| hot, except where the Mountains and 
Ml the Neighbourhood of the Sea render 
ir temperate. In many Places the 
soil is fandy and barren, but in gene- 
. nal it is fertile enough, eſpecially near 
ja the Rivers, producing Plenty of Grain, 
Fruits, and Herbage. 

Commonities:} The chief 6f 
theſe are Gold; Silver, Copper, Ivory, 
Ebony; Pearls, Wax, Frankincenſe, 
Ambergteaſe, Mufk, Pepper, Sugar, 
Tobaceo, Cattle, Rice, Millet, Le- 
mons; Citrons, Aloes; Tamarinds, and 
ON other. Fruits and Drugs. To thefe 
er add Slaves, of whom vaſt Numbers 
are tranſported from Angola to Ane- 
rica. As to Gold, there are ſuch 
nel tich Mines of it in ſome Parts bf E- 
80 hiopia, eſpeeially in the Empire of Wl 
Mohormotapay that the County about ING 
S Sgfala 


r 
Feſala has been judged to be the Lan 
. | 115 
RaAxlITIESs.] In Nubia there is a 
ſmall Seed gather'd from the Top of 
an Herb like a Nettle, which produces 
ſuch a deadly Poiſon, that the tenth 
Part of a Grain kills a Man preſent- 
ly.— In 4b;/inia there is a great hol. 
low Rock, oppoſite to which is ano- 
ther ſo ſituated, that a Word whiſper'd 
on the Top of it is heard at a conf: 


derable Diſtance; and the Voices of 


ſeveral Perſons ſpeaking at once ſeem 
like the Shout of a numerous Army.— 
Lions, Leopards, Tigers, Elephant, 
Rhinoceros's, and other Animals, may 


be reckon'd among the Curiokities of 


aan, | 

CHARACTER. ] The A4by/inians are 
ſaid to have a great deal of Wit, and 
to be fond of Learning. The Ho. 
tentots about the Cape of Good Hef 
are not ſuck Fools as they have bee 
WAS | repre 


A 


repreſent, 
ful to th 
generous ; 
are lazy, : 
Ornament 
Guts of A 
bout them 
then eat 
tempt to 
of the var 
being ſuffic 


they are i 
perſtitious. 
they are m1 


Gover: 


y the two 
ola, the 1: 
ormer. 4 


onarch c: 
pueſe are | 


wela ; tho! 
ings, ag 
he Emper 
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11 reſented ; they are honeſt and faith- 


to their Engagements, and very 
generous and hoſpitable. Indeed the 
are lazy, and delight in Naſtineſs, their 
Ornaments conſiſting of the unclean'd 
ots of Animals, which they wear a- 
bout them till they are quite dry, and 
J then eat them. — But I ſhall not at- 
„ tempt to give a particular Character 
d Jof the various Nations of Ethiopia, it 
being ſufficient to ſay, that in general 
they are ignorant, unpoliſn'd, and ſu- 
perſtitious. As to their Languages, 
they are numerous, and little known. 
GoveRNMENT.] Nubia is govern'd 
y the two Kings of Sennar and Don- 
ola, the latter being tributary to the 
ormer. Aby//imia is under an abſolute 


gueſe are Maſters of Angola and Ben- 
%%; though they have ſtill their 
Lings,,as well as Congo and Loango. 
he Emperor of Morome :222a is abſa- 
8 2 lute, 


7 


onarch call'd the Negas. _ The Por- 
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Jute, and ſo are moſt of the petty 


Kings and Prinoes in Erbiopia, though but worf 
ſome of the ſmall ones are * ſome ſay 
to the greater. The ſeveral Tribes 


— — 


or Nations of the Hottentots have like. 

wiſe their own independent Chiefs. 
RELICIOR.] The Chriſtian Reli. Of the A 

gion once flouriſh'd in Nubza, but now 9, 

the Mahimetan prevails, Moſt of the © W 

Aby inians are Chriſtians, according to 


the Sect of the Copti or Eg yptians; the. a a 
reſt are Pagans, Jeaus, or Mahometan, A 8 
The Romiſb Religion has got great, 12 f 
Footing in Congo, Angola, and ſomeſſ eral on 
other Parts, by means of the Porn "ina » * 
gueſe, The other Inhabitants of Ine ou ˖ 
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but worſhip the Sun and Moon, and 
ſome ſay Evil Spirits. 


) — — 


SECT. vn. 


12 AFRICAN ISLANDS. 


HICH are the Chief Iſlandy 
W of Africa? 
1 3 Mal ga, 2 large Iſland, 
beſ:bout goo Miles in Length, lying 
ns, award of the Coaſt of the Caffres 
end Zanguebar. It is govern'd by ſe- 
me eral petty Princes or Lords, who are 
11 Srequently at War with each other. 
Ae Country in general is fruitful e- 
er ough, and full of Cattle, but is not 
denuch frequented by European Mer- 
ſe "Wants. The Natives are a wild, in- 
ſpitable, treacherous People. They 
e moſt of them Pagans, but ſome 
> Mahometans, . a little 
| S 3 North 
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Northward of Fort Dauphin, is rec. 
kon'd the chief Town of the Ifland. 
2. The Iſle of Bourbon, or Maſca- 
renbas, to the Eaſtward of Madagaſ 
car, which is poſſeſs'd by the French, 


The chief Town is Sz: Paul. It is a 
pleaſant and fruitful Iſland. 

3. Mauritius, or Maurice Ian, 
lies Eaſt of the Ifle of Bourbon. It 
belongs to the Dutch, whoſe Shir 
touch there in their Paſſage from the 
Cape to Batavia. It abounds wit 
Ebony, and is remarkable for its large 
Tortoiſes. 

4. The Comorra Iſlands, betwett 
— and the Coaſt of Zat 

ar. 
ocotora, or Socatra, near tl 
Mouth of the Red Sea, noted for 
6. The Madera Iflands, lying We 
of the Coaſt of Barbary, belong tot! 
Portugueſe. The two largeſt are N 
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dera and Porto Santo. In the former 
is Funchal, or Fonchal, the chief 
Town, and Reſidence of the Por/u- 
. gueſe Governor. Madera is famous 
, for its Wine, which is ſent to Europe 
and the Weſt. Indies. 

7. The Canary Iles, lying South 
„Jof the Maderas, belong to the Crown 
of Spain. They are about fourteen 
nde in Number, the principal of which 
den are Canaria, Teneriff, Forte ventura. 
* Ferro, Palma, Gomera, and Lancerota. 
ae The Spaniſb Governor reſides at Las 

"Nl Palmas in Canaria, which has a good 
Port, and is well fortified. Theſe 
[ſands are noted for that rich Wine 
which we uſually call Sack, and for 
their fine Singing-Birds. Teneriff is 
remarkable for its prodigious Moun- 
tain call'd the Pike, by ſome reckon'd 
the higheſt in the World, its perpen- 
dicular Height being about four 9 7 


* Miles. | 
| 84 8. The 


W 
MW 
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8. The Ifles of Cape Verde, lying laſt is 
Oppoſite to a Cape of that Name in ſtock' d 
Negroland, belong to the F ortugueſe, try, anc 
They are ten in Number, the princi. It is ©! 
pal of which is St. Jago, with a Town © Compa 
of the ſame Name, where the Porty. i there 
eſe Governor reſides; and here our on the 
Ships frequently touch for Water and i 7anear ; 
freſh Proviſions in their Voyage to | 
the Eaft-Indies. The other Iſlands 
are St. Authozy, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, 
St. Nicolas, Sal, Bonawifla, May, 
Fuego, and Brawa. Great Quantities 
of Salt are exported from theſe 
Iſlands, eſpecially from Sal and Mays. 
9. Several little Iſlands lie diſpers'd 

in the Ocean between the Coaſt e 
Guinea and the Tropick of Capricory, 
the chief whereof are Fernando P. 
Prince's Jie, St. Thomas, Annobon, vt. 
Matthew, Aſcenſion, and St. Helens 
Ihe fix firſt belong to the Portuguſſ 
and S. Heleng to the Fngliſb. , h 
| rr — 
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laſt is a plentiful little land, well {81 
ſtock'd with Hogs, Goats, and Poul- Wa 
try, and its Air is exceeding wholſome. ay 
It is of great Uſe to our Eaft-ladia wh 


Company, whoſe Ships generally call 


there for Refreſhment.—The Iſlands i 3 { | 
on the Coaſt of Africa in the Mediter- 
rantan are not conſiderable. || 


— 
» 4 


CHAP. IV. 


Of AMERICA in 1 WES 
2H OW is America bounded, and WIS 
what is its Extent? BH 
A. It is boynded on the Eaſt b7 
the Atlantic Ocean, which ſeparates || 'K 
it from Europe and Africa; on the 
Weſt by the South. Sta, or Paci ch |] 1 
Ocean ; on the South by the Streights 
of Magellan; and on the North by WW 
the Arctic Lands; or (to ſpeak more 
properly} its Northern Boundaries are 10 
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not known. It is in Length (without 
including the unknown Countries) a- 
bout 7000 Miles, and about 3700 


broad; but the narrow Iſthmus of Pa- 


nama is not above 60 Miles over. 
2. How is it divided? 

A. It is naturally divided, by the 
Iſthmus juſt mention'd, into two great 
Parts, viz. North and South America. 

9. How is North America divided? 
A. Into five Parts, wis. 1. Mexico, 
or New Spain. 2. New Mexico, and 
California. 3. Florida. 4. Canada, 
or New France. 5. The Britiſh Do- 
minions on the Continent. 

2. How is South America divided? 

A. Into ſeven Parts, viz. 1. Terra 
Firma. 2. The Land of tue Amazons. 
3. Braſil. 4. Peru. 5. Chili. 6. Pa- 

il raguay. 7. Terra Magellanica.— To 
Which add the American Iſlands. 
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3. 2 | 5 — 
| Secr. I. 11 
Of MEXICO, or NEW SPAIN. 
9. How is New Spain bounded, YM 
: *H and what is its Extent? = 


1 A. It is bounded on the Eaſt by 
8 Terra Firma, the North Sea, and the 
; Gulf of Mexico; on the Weſt and 
' South by the Sourh Sea; and on the 
d North by New Mexico and Florida. It 


's is about 2400 Miles long, and 700 WIFE 
5 broad, but much narrower in ſome 39 
5 Places. 4% 
= How is it divided? | 1, 
4 A. Into three Parts call'd Audiences, | 
e viz Mexico, Guadalajara, and Guati- 1 "Mi 
x mala; which are ſubdivided into va- 170 
« rious Provinces. | | 1 

2. Which are the chief Towns in | 1 10 
| this Country ? | Wl 


y A. The City of Mexico is the | | 1 
| Capi, 7-8 


4 
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Capital, not only of Proper Mexico, 
but of all the Spar; Dominions in 
North America, It ſtands in a Lake, 
having a Commynication with the main 
Land by ſeveral Cauſeys. The Streets 
are ſtrait, interſecting each other at 
Right Angles, and the Buildings in 
; general axe as beautiful and ſtately as 
any in Europe. Guadalajara and St. 
Jago de Guatimala, the Capitals of 
of the other Audiences, are rich, po- 
pulous, and well-built Cities, The 
moſt noted Parts of this Country are 
Acapulco in the South Sea, from whence 
the Spaniards carry on a very advan- 
[> tageous Commerce to Aa; and La 
Vera Cruz (or St. Juan de Ulua) in 
the Gulf of Mexico, their Staple for 
the Merchandiſes of Ezrope brought 
chither by the Spaniſb Flota, which 
returns to O Spain laden with the 
| Tregfures of the New. 
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9. Of what Nass is te Air, Soil; 
tc, of Mexico? 

AIR and So1t.] The Air i is for the 
moſt patt temperate and healthful, and 
the Soil fertile, producing good Pa- 
ſture, and various Sorts of Grain and 
Fruits. 

CoMMO DTT IES.] Theſe are 
chiefly Gold, Silver, Copper, Wool, 
Cotton, Silk. Cochineal, Feathers, 
Tallow, Hides, Cacao-Nuts, Honey, 
Wax, Ginger, Tobacco, Amber, 'Balz 
ſam, Salt, and Log wood. 

RARITIES.)] There are ſeveral re- 
markable Volcano's in Mexico; and 
on the Weſtern Coaſt is a great hol- 
low Rock; with a large Hole at the 
Top, which makes a Frightful Noiſe 
at every Surge of the Sea, and ſpouts 
up Water to à prodi jous Height. 

Cixatacrts.} The Natives are 4 
evil, docile, and faithful People. The BI 
Manners of the Spaniards are 9 UN 


4 * 


4. "0270. þ 
the ſame with thoſe in Europe; and 


their Language is the moſt prevailing 


in Mexico. 8 

GOV RNMENTr.] This Country 
is govern'd by a Viceroy ſent from 
Spain, who reſides in the City of 
Mexico. | 
RLIOIOx.] The eſtabliſn'd Re- 
ligion is that of the Church of None, 
to which ſome of the native Indians 
I have been converted, but moſt of them 

are ſtill Pagans. | 


— 


Sion I. 


Of NEW MEXICO, a#d CALI 

| FORNIA. 

LI OW is New Mexico bounded, 
<= and of what Extent? _ 
A. New Mexico (or New.Granads) 
iſ is bounded on the North and Eaſt by 
Is Florida, on the Welk by the Perm: 
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lim Sea and California, and on the 
South by New Spain. Its Length is 
about 800 Miles, and its Breadth a- 
bout 720. 

9. What is the Extent and Boun- 
daries of California ? | | 

A. Its Extent is uncertain, the 
Countries on the North of it being 
unknown. On the Eaſt it has Flo- 
rida, New Mcxico, and the Vermilion 
dea, or Gulf of California; and on 
the South and Weſt the South Sea or 
Pacific Ocean. It is a large Peninſula, 
and till of late Years was thought to 
be an Iſland. Sir Francis Drake 
touch'd upon its North-Weſt Coaſt, 
and gave it the Name of New Albion, 

92. Which are the chief Towns of 
theſe Countries? © 

A. The Spani/s Towns in New 
Mexico are not ſo numerous as thoſe 
of the Indians. Their chief City is 
Santa Fe, fome Miles to the Eaſtwa — 

© 


Me | 
of the River de! Norte. As to Call. 
Fornia, we know nothing of the In- 
land Parts of it, nor are the Towns 
upon the Coaſt worth mentioning. 
9. What Sort of Air, Soil, &c. do 

theſe Countries enjoy ? 

Aix and S011. ] The Air of New 
Mexico is temperate and wholſome, 
and the Soil generally fruitful, except 
where it is over-run with Woods and 
5 Mountains, 
i CommontTies.] Theſe are Silver; 
Pearls, Precious Stones, and Cattle, 
} | in which laſt the chief Wealth of the 
tj Natives conſiſts. 

i - RariTits.] Of theſe we can fay 

nothing without a better Knowledge 
of the Country. 
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Hunting, and are pretty well {kill'd 
in Agriculture. | 
$ GovERNMENT.] New Mexico 
is under a Spaniſb Governor, who re- 
0 I fides at Santa Fe; but the Natives 
have ftill their own Chiefs call'd Ca- 
w iſ ques. The Spaniards have not yet 
e, conquer'd California, which is ga- 
pt vern'd by ſeveral petty Princes. 
nd RETITOox. ] That of the Spaniards 
is the ſame as in Zurope; but the Na. 
er; FW tres are moſtly Idolaters, tho* many 
le, Hof them acknowledge One Supreme 
— OT TO 0. | 


EE: R 

age Seer, III. 
Q. U OW is Florida bounded, and 
what is its Extent ? „ 


A. On the Eaſt it has the Brit; 
Pominions and the North Sea, on the 
| * _ Web 
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Weſt New. Spain and New Mexico, 
on the North Canaa and undiſcover' d 
Countries, and on the South the Gulf 


\ j of Mexigo.. It. 1 reckonꝰ d about 1400 


Milles long, and about 1100 broad. 

2. How is it divided? 

A. Florida, in its largeſt Extent, 
Includes Carolina and Georgia; but 
theſe we refer to the Britiſh Domi- 
nions, and therefore divide this Coun. 
try into two. general Parts, wiz. Loui 
ana, or French Horida, and the Spa⸗ 

14% or Proper Florida. 

2. Which are the chief Towns in 
each? 

A. Loui ana is full of Indian Towns 
and Villages; but the French, though 
tbey lay Claim to all this vaſt Coun- 
try, have yet built but few. Their 
chief Settlements are Fart Louis, on 
the Weſt Side. of the Bay of Mobil; 
and New Orleagi, about 60 Miles from 
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or Miff/ipi. They have ſeveral o- 1 9 


755 higher up this great River, which 


ows through Florida from North to bl | i 
South, and falls into the Gulf of Wl 


Mexico. The principal Town in Pra- 
fer Florida is St. Auguſtin on the Eaſt- 


ern Coaſt, a Place of conſiderable 


Strength, well ſituated to ſecure the 
Navigation of the Gulf of Florida, and 
to annoy the Engliſh in Georgia and 
Caralina- The Spaniards have alſa 
the Town of Sr, Matthew to the 
North of Se. Auguſtin, and à Fort 
call'd Sz. Mark on the Gulf of Mexico, 
with ſome other Settlements, 

2, What have you to ſay of the 
Air, Soil, &fc. of Florida? 

Alx and Soil.] Florida in general 
enjoys a "ua Þ Air, and the Soil 
is ſo fertile that it yields or four 
Crops of Indian Wheat in a Year. 
Being water d n 


2 1 


wank ef 
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it alſo abounds with Paſture, and has 


1 Plenty of Cattle and Game. 


CommonITIEs.] Theſe are chiefly 
Silver, Copper, Lead, Pearls, and 
Furs. 

RakfrIES. ] With theſe we are not 
_ acquainted. | 

CHARACTER. ] 
general are affable, lively, courageous, 
and active. They are tall, well. 
ſhap'd, and naturally white, but by 
ſmearing themſelves with Oils they 
WF of an Olive-Colour. A Piece 
of Deer-Skin- over their Privities is 
all the Covering they wear. Their 
Languages are numerous, and un 
known to us. | 

" Govennmtyr ] The ſeveral Na- 
| tions of Florida have their reſpective 
Cacigues or Princes, Who are moſt of 
them abſolute. 

RELIiérox.] The Religlon of the 
French and Spanlands i is the fame as in 

Furs. 


Frets 


The Natives in 


Extent, 
Parts, w1 


ra ae | 
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Enrope. As to the Natives, the Sun j ; 
ſeems to be the chief Object of their 


Worſhip. | 
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Se 84. IV. 


Of CANADA, or NEW FRANCE. 
2.\A7 EICH are the Boundaries 


of Canada, and what is its i 4 


Extent? — 

A. It is bounded on the Eaſt by the 
Exgliþ Dominions and the North Sea, 
on the Weſt by Lands undiſcover'd, 


on the North by Hudſon's Streigber 
and Bay, and on the South by Fo- 


rida, Its Length is about 2300 


Miles, and its Breadth about 1400. 


2. How is it divided? 8 

A. Taking Canada in its largeſt 
Extent, it may be divided into three 
Parts, wiz. 1. Proper Canada; 2. Ter- 
ra de Labrador, or New Britain; 


f 258 
. New South Wales, wherein are the 
bY % Settlements about Hudſon's 
ay. 8 


D. Which are the chief Towns in 


ſtheſe Countries? 


A. In Proper Canada the French 
have many F orts and Settlements, the 
chief whereof is Duebeck, a large 
Town on the River &. Laurence, with 


3 Caſtle on an Eminence. —In Terra 


dae Labrador, which is but little known, 
the French have the Fort of Pont. 
cartrain near the Streights of Belle. 
Ne —0n the Coaſt of Hudſon's Bay 
the £:g/54 have the Forts of Albam, 
it New Severn, and Port Nelſon; and 


$1 the French have the Forts Lewis and 


WW Rupert: —The Indian Towns and Vil 
Wo lages are of no Note. 

4 9. Of what Nature is the Air, Soil, 
Se. of Canada ? 
Alk and Sott.} The Air of the 


1 Sduthern Parti is temperate, — 
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nough; but Terra de Labrachr and 
New South Wales are "Rwy cold and. 
barren Countries. 
CommoDiTtes.] Canada has 
Mines of Copper, Iron, and Lead; 
but its chief Commodities are Salt- 
Fiſh, and ſeveral Sorts of Skins and 
Furs, particularly that ' of the Caſtor 
or Beaver, an amphibious Animal, 
with which this Country abounds; In 


theſe Furs confiſts the Trade of our 1! ly 


Hudſon's Bay Company. 

RariTiEs.) There are ſeveral 
uncommon Animals; Plants, Ec. in 
Canada, which it would be too tedi - 
ous to deſcribe. 


CHARACTER.] The Natives in 
general are ſtrong and active, employ- 


ing themſelves chiefly in Hunting. 


The Northern Nations are more ſa- ll. 
vage and brutal than the Southern. 
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_ Govrznmeznr.] Each Indice 
= Tribe or Nation has its reſpective 
Chief. The French have a Governor, 
who reſides in the Citadel of 2uebeck; 
and the Hud/on's-Bay Company ſend 
one to their Settlements, who reſides 
at Fort Albany. SIO 
RELIOION.] The native Canadians 
are Idolaters, though moſt of them 
believe in a Supreme Being, the Au- 
Wn thor of all Things. Of the French 
and Exgl/ it is needleſs to ſay any 
thing. 


* 


1 


| . 

Of the BRITISH Dominions on the 

Continent. 

2. How are the Britiſb Domi- 

3 nions bounded, and what is 

their Extent? 58 
A. They 
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A. They are bounded on the Eaſt 


by the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf J [ | 


of §t. Laurence, and on every other 
Side by Florida and Canada. They 
are a large Tract of Sea-Coaſt, being 
about 1260 Miles long, and 360 
broad, but conſiderably narrower in 
ſome Parts. „ 
2. How is it divided? | 
A. Into nine Provinces, lying from 
North-Eaſt to South-Weſt in the fol- 
lowing Order, wiz. 1. New Scotland, 
or Accadia. 2. New England. 3. New 
York. 4. New Terſey. 5. Penſylvania. 
6. Maryland. 7. Virginia. 8. Carolina. 
9. Georgia. 3 
©. Which are the chief Towns in 

theſe Provinces ? 3 
A. 1. There are none of Note in 
New Scotland except Annapolis Royal, 
its Capital, formerly call'd Port Royal. 
It ſtands at the Eaſt End of a fine 
Bay or Harbour, large enough 8 A 
| thou- 


ST... 
thouſand Sail of Ships. 2. Boſton, 
the Capital of New England, and of 
all the Br:r/4 Dominions in America; 


is a large, well-built, _ Town, 
_ 4 


with a good Harbour. 3. New York, 
the Capital of the Province of that 
Name, at the Mouth of Hudſon's 
River, is a handſome Town, defended 
by a Fort and two Batteries. 4. Fl. 
rabeth Town is the Capital of Ea. 
Jerſey, and Burlington of the Veſ. 
6. Philadelphia, the Capital of Pen. 
Hlvania, is ſituate on a Neck of Land 
between two navigable Rivers. It is 
about two Miles in Length, and one 
in Breadth ; the Houſes built of Brick; 
the Streets ſtrait, and interſecting at 
Right Angles. 6. Sf. Mary's is the 
chief Town of Maryland, though tht 
Seat of Juſtice is removed thence to 
Annapolis. 7. James Town, on Jami 


River, is the Capital of Virginia. 
8. Charts Town, between * and 
| | 0oper 
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Cooper Rivers, about fix Miles from 


the Sea, is the Capital of Carolina. It 


13 a free Port, well-built and fortified, 
and contains about 3000 Inhabitants. 
9. Georgia, being a new Colony, has 
yet but few Towns, the chief of 
which is Savannah, on a River of the 
ſame Name. 

9 What Kind of Air, Soll, Sc. 
do theſe Countries enjoy? 

Arx and 801L.] The Air of moſt 
of the Provinces agrees pretty well 
with Engliſb Conſtitutions. That o 
Virginia 2 Maryland is the worſt, 
and that of Carolina the moſt pure 
and wholſome. In general the Win- 
ters are colder, and the Summers hot- 
ter, than in thoſe Parts of Europe 


which lie in the ſame Latitudes. The 


Soil is for the moſt part very fruitful, 
except in New Scotland, where it 13 
quite the reverſe. i 


con. 
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CouMuODITIEĩS. ] Virginia and 
Maryland export vaſt Quantities of 
| The other Provinces fur- 
niſh Fiſh, Oil, various Sorts of Skins 
and Furs, Beef, Pork, . Wheat, Rice, 
and other Proviſions; alſo 
Pipe-ſtaves, Planks, Maſts, Pitch, Tat, 
and other Naval Stores, with Which 
New England in particular abounds. 
RARITIES.] Theſe are chiefly 
ſome Animals not known in Furofe, 
as the Mooſe, the Humming-Bird, 
the Rattle-Snake, and ſeveral others, 
Virginia is remarkable for the vaſt 
Number of Oyſter-Shells found in- 
termix'd with the Earth, at the Depth 
of three or four Yards in many Pla- 


= . Tobacco. 


CnaRAcTER.] 
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faithful to their Engagements with 


their Neighbours. 


GovERNMENT.] The Indians have 


their own Chiefs. Some of the Eng- 


1; Provinces chuſe their own Go- 


vernors, others are ſent immediately 
from the King, and others are Pro- 


prietary Governments; as that of 


Mar;land, which belongs to the De- 
ſcendants of Cecilius Calvert, Lord 


Baltimore, to whom it was granted by 


Letters Patent in 1632; and that of 
ow oor which was granted to 


Wiiliam Penn, Eſq; in 1630, 


RELicion.] The native Indians 
in general are Pagans. The Engl; 
are Proteſtants, chiefly Pre/oyterians or 
Independints, eſpecially in New Eng- 
land. In Penſylvama they : are WY 


Qu kers, | 


zer. 


SECT. VI. 


Of TERRA FIRMA. 


T OW is Terra Firma bounded, 
1 and what is its Extent? 
- A. It is-bounded on the North and 


W Eat by the Norrb Sea, on the South 


þy Peru and the Land of the Amazon, 
and on the Veſt by the South Sea and 
the Iſthmus of Panama or Darien. It 
is about 1700 Miles long, and 800 
broad. 
2. How is it divided, and which 
are the chief Towns? | 
A. Tt is divided into eight or ten 
Provinces. Carthagena is the Chief 


City of the whole, a Place well for. 
tified both by Art and Nature ; but 
the ſtrongeſt Caſtles which defended 
the Entrance of the Bay were taken 
and razed by the Engliſb under Ad. 
mira] Fernen in $741, though — 
coul 
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the Town. Panama \ is a noted Town 


and Port on the South Sea, from 
whence the Treaſures of Peru are cax- 


ried by Land to Porta Bello, a Town 


on the oppoſite Coaſt, which was 
taken by.the ſame Admiral! in 1739, 


and its Caſtles demoliſh'd. The other 
Towns of Note upon the Coaſt are 


Santa Martha, La Hacha, St. Thomas 


at the Mouth of the River Oronoko ;. + 


and Surinam, à fine Settlement be- 
longing to the Dutch. Within Land 
are Sante Fe de Bogota, Popayan, Ve- 
nezuela, Merida, and other conſidera- 
ble Towns, 

2 Of what Kind is the Air, Soil, 
Fc. of Terra Firma? 

Alx and 8011. 
and unwholſame, eſpecially along the 
Coaſt. Many Parts of the 

Country produce Plenty of Corn, 
Froits, and Paſture ; others are ſan- 


er 


could not make themſelves Maſters of 


] 'The Air is hot | 


Wl Faith, 
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dy, mountainous, or over-run with 
- © CommonriIT1Es,] Theſe are chiefly 
Gold, Silver, precious Stones, Cacao. 
Nuts, Long Pepper, Balſam, Roſin, 

Gums, Cotton, . and Tobacco. 
RaRITIESs. ] There is a great Ca- 
taract in one of the Branches of the 
River Oronoto; and a Lake on the 
Top of a high Mountain, ſaid to be 
well ſtored with Fiſh. . 
_ Cnaracerer.) The Natives ſpend 
moſt of their Time in Hunting, and 
are good Soldiers. FO 

GovernMeEnT.] Some of the In- 


land Parts are ſtill under the Natives, 


whom the Spaniards have not ſub. 
dued. The reſt of the Country 1s 


8 rul'd by a Spaniſo Deputy-Governor, 


who is under the Viceroy of Mexico, 
and reſides at Carthagena. 

-Rer1cion.] the Natives are Ido. 
laters; the Spaniards of the _ 
| ger. 
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'Szer. VII. 


Of the Land of the AM AZ GNS. 


2H OW is the Country of the A. 
maxons bounded; and what is 
its Extent? 

A. It is bounded on the Eaſt by 
Braſil, 4, on the Weſt by Peru, on 
the North by Terra Firma, and on 
the South by Pardguay. Its Length 
is about 1400 Miles, and its Breadth 
about 1200, 


9. How 2056 divided, and which 


are the chief Towns? 
A. Europians know very little of 


this Country, nor have they yet built - 


any Towns in it; though the Portu- 
bach have ſome {mall Settlements near 
the Mouth of the River of Amazons, 
which runs through the Country from 
Weſt to Eaſt; and is one of the 
gteateſt in the World. | 


5” nn 
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9. Of what Nature is the Air, 
2 Sc. of this Country ? 


Alx and 8011. ] The Air is more 


temperate than is uſual in ſuch a Lati. 
tude; and thoſe Parts which are diſco- 
ver ' d are ſaid to be fruitful. 
Con MOD ITIESõ. ] The Natives 

have very little Trade with Foreigners, 

though the Country produces = 
Cacao-Nuts, Ebony, Tobacco, &c. 
and has Mines of Gold and Silver. 
RaRITIES.] We know of none 
worth mentioning. 

CARAcTER.] The Natives area 
fierce warlike People, ſome 'of the 
Women uſing Arms and fighting like 
the Men. The firſt Diſcoverers of 


the Country gave it the Name it 
bears, on account of theſe female 
Warrior. | 
GovernMeENT.] The Nations 
have their ſeveral Chiefs, who ate 
ſuppoſed to be abſolute, 
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Reiicion.] The Natives in ge- 
neral ; are {aid to be Idolaters. 


SECT. VII L. 

Of BRASIL. | 

OW is- Bra bounded, and 
H and what * Extent? 

A. On the Eaſt, North, and South 
it is bounded by the A-lantic Ocean 3 
and on the Welt by Paraguay and the 
Land of the Amazons. It is about 
2150 Miles long, and about 1200 
broad, but much narrower towards 
the South. 

9. How is it divided, and which 
are the chief Towns ? 

A. It is divided into fifteen Cap- 
tainſhips, wiz. Para, Maragnan, Sia- 
ra, Rio Grande, Parayba, Hamarica, 


Pernambuco, Serene Baya, Iheos, * 


Porto Seguro, Efpiritu Santo, Rio Ja- 
neiro, San Vincens, * Del Ro. Moſt 
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of theſe ma take their Names 
from the chief Towns in each, but 
the Capital of Braſil is St. Salvador, 
or Baya, which ftands on a Point of 
Land at the Entrance of the Baya 4: 


todos Santos, or Bay of all Sainis It 


contains about 2000 Houfes, and is a 
Place of great Trade. Pernanbuce, 
or Olinda, is a rich, trading Towr; 
and ſo is San Sebaſtian, the Capital of 
the Province of Rio Fanciro. Paray- 
ba is well-built, the Houſes being 
of Stone, and ſome of them with fine 
Marble Pillars. St. Gabriel is a ſmall 
Town, but the chief, if not the only 
one, in the Captainſhip of Del Rey. 
Q. Of what Kind is the Air, Soil, 


Sc. of Brafil? 


Aix and 8011. The Air is for 
the moſt part temperate and healthful, 
and the Soil very fertile ſo far as the 
Country has been diſcover'd, for the 
Inland Parts are but little * 
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49s CommMonD1TIEs.) Theſe are Gold, 
„ Pri Wood, Sugar, Tobacco, Hides, WW 
p Tallow, Train-Oil, Amber, Roſin, WW 
„ Balſam, Saffron, Cotton, 6c. _—_— 


nes 


; 1 RARITIES.] Monkeys, Parrots, 
Ty and other Animals are the chief Ch. 


rioſities of this Country. 
Mi CHARACTER.] Some of the na- 
\ cf tive Brafilians are wild and barbarous, 
„ but others are kind, tractable, and 
= ingenious. 5 a 
ene I. COoVEAAMENT. J A large Tract of 
Sea - Coaſt, divided into the Captain- 
ſhips above-mention'd, is under the 
Portugueſe, whoſe Governor. refides at 
dt. Salvador; but in the Parts that 
re far within Land the Natives have 
heir Chiefs, or perhaps no Govern- 
ent atall:::: | 
RELIGIOV.] The Portugueſe are of 
he Romiſb Faith, to which they have 
drought many of the Natives; but the 
reatelt Part are ſtill Pagans. 
, n SECT. 
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Sx cT IX. 


Of PERU. | 
2, HOW is Peru bounded, and 
what is its Extent? 
A. It is bounded on the Eaſt by 
'the Land of the Amazons, on the 
Weſt by the South Sea, on the North 
by Terra Firma, and on the South by 
Paraguay and Chili, It is about 1700 
Miles in Length, and 600 in Breadth, 
2. How is it divided, and which 
are the principal Towns? 
A. It is divided into the three Au- 
diences of Quito, Lima, and the Char: 


Will © car.—Buite, the Capital of the Au. 
WH  dience, is a large well - built City, very 


near the Equator. In this Audience 
is Payta, a noted Seaport, taken and 
wo burnt by Commodore Auſin in 1742, 
In the Audience of Lima (call'd 
Wil alſo De los Reyes and Proper _ 
$11 | there 
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there are twenty or thirty conſidera- 
ble Towps, the chief of which is 
Lina, the Capital of all Peru. It is 
a rich and populous City, and has a 
very good Port call'd Callao, about 
two Leagues diſtant, from whence the 
Treaſure of this. Country. is ſhipp'd 
for Panama, to be ſent to Europe. 
Fruxillo, not far from the Coaſt, is a 
large well-built Town. Cu/co, within 
Land, was the Metropolis of Peru be- 
fore it was conquer'd by the Spaniards, 
La Plata, the Capital of the Char- 
cas, is very populous, but the largeſt 
and moſt noted City in this Audience 
is Poteſi, at the Foot of a Meuntain 
of the ſame Name, which has. the 
richeſt Silver-Mines in the World. 
Ariea, about eighty Leagues diſtant, is 
the Port from whence the Treaſur 
is convey'd to Lima. 

2 Of what Nature is the Ar Soll, 
& c. of Peru? a 1 
U 4 
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Alx and Soi.) In the Plaing 
which lie along the Coaſt it never 
rains, and yet they produce both 
Grain and Paſture, being refreſh'd by 

frequent Dews; and the Breezes * 
the Sea render the Air temperate, 

The Vallies amongſt the Sierra, or 
Hills that run through the Middle of 
the Country, are very fruitful, being 
ſubject to Rain moſt of the Year; and 
here the Air is very hot. The Andes, 
a long Chain of high Mountains that 
| lie fartheſt from the Sea, are cold and 
barren, their Tops being almoſt per- 

etually cover'd with Snow. _ 

.. CommoriTiEs.] Theſe are Gold, 
Silver, Pearls, Cotton, Tobacco, Co- 
1 chien. and other Drugs. 

Wl  RariTjEs.] Beſides the rich 
Ti} Mines of Peru, which are its moſt 
WY valuable Curioſities, we find the Ruins 
of many ſtately Bahr Temples; alſo 


moe of a Palacę of 1 ancient wy 
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ing of Peru call'd Inga s, near Cuſco, which | q 
ver has been a wonderful Structure. i 
th &' CHARACTER.) The Peruvians | | 
by BY have a good Genius for mechanic 
om Arts, and arg naturally a brave, ge- 
te. nerous, and hoſpitable People; but 
or they bear an implacable Hatred to 
of the Spaniards for their barbarous U- Wi 
ing | fage. J. 
and 1 The ſeveral 12. 
des, dian Nations have their Chiefs, but 
hat pay Tribute to the Spaniards. The 
and W Spaniſh Viceroy reſides i in great State 
er- at Lima. [18 
Rgri1cion.] The Natives, as for- 
old, merly, worſhip the Sun, except ſuch | 
Co- i as have been brought to the Wan 0 
Faith by che e 1 


* 
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6:4 Of r 
1 WI I CH are the Boundaries, 
44 and what the Extent of 

Ci? 

A. It is ennded on the Faſt by 


I Paraguay and Terra Magellamca, on 


che South by the latter, on the Weſt 
by the South Sea, and on the North 
by Peru. It is about 1200 Miles 
long, and 3 50 broad, but much nar- 
rower in ſome Places. 

2. How is it divided, and which 
rare the chief Towns? 

A. It is divided into three Parts, 
1 namely, Chili Proper, Chili Imperial, 
and Chucuito.—In Proper Chili is St. 


1 | ago, the Capital of the whole Coun- 


1 try, a large, rich, and populous City, 
Wi about 70 Miles from Valparaiſo, which 


is its _—_ and 1 is therefore much fre- 
| quented. 


quented. The other Seaports in this l 


Town of Imperial Chili is La Con- 


Soil, Cc. of Chili? 


mer is temperate, but very cold in 


[29] 


Province are La Serena or Coguimbo, | 
Guaſco, and Copiago. The chief 


ception, a Place of great Reſort. Bal- 
divia has an excellent Harbour, and 
is well fortified. The other Towns 
are of no great Note.—The princi- 
pal Places in Chucuito are Mendoza, 
St. Juan de la Frontera, and Dia- 
mante, Which have rich Mines near 
them. 'N 
2. Of what Nature is the Air, 
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Alx and 801 L.] The Air in Sum- i 


the Winter. The Vallies produce ||} 
Grain, Paſture, and Fruits, and the 
Vines brought hither from Spain thrive || 
very well; but great Part of the 
Country is mountainous and barren /| 
diſturb'd by frequent Earthquakes 2 0 
burning Volcano's. Some of the. if 

Moun 


i 
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j: PA afford rich Mines of Gold 
* and Silver. 

_ CoMmopiTiEs. ] Theſe are Gold, 
= Silver, Copper, Tin, Lead, Quick- 
a filver, Honey, Hemp, and Cattle. 
= RaxiTIEs,) We know of none 
worth mentioning, 

CHARACTER. ] 
ſtrong, well-made, hardy, and the 
moſt courageous of all the Aneri- 
Cans. 

GoveryMenT.)] Chil 1s under 
a Spaniſh Governor ſent from Peru, 
wo reſides either at S. Jago or La 
WH Conception. Some of the Indian Na- 
tions remain ſtill unſubdued by the 

FSpaniardi, others pay them Tribute, 
but none are Slaves, 
|  REet1cion.] The Natives have 
neither Temples nor Idols, nor is it 
1 | Poet known what is the Obje& of 
| * "oy OP . ſay, the Devil. 
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8 RCT. XI. 
Of PARAGUAY. 
J. OW. is Paraguay bounded; 
— 1 and what is — Extent? 
A. It is bounded on the Eaſt by 
Brafil, on the Weſt by Chili and Pe- 
ru, on the North by the Land of the 
Amazons, and on the Sonth by Terra 
Magellanica. Its Length is about 1340 
Miles, and its Breadth about 1200. 
2. How is it divided, and which 
are its principal Towns? _ 
A. It is divided into ſeven Pro- 
vinces, vi. Paraguay Proper, Guayra, 
Parana, Uraguay, Rio de la Plata, 
Tucuman, and Chaco. The Capital of the 
whole is Q umption, on the Eaſt Side of 
the River Paraguay or Rio de la Flataz 
and in the Province of Proper Para- 
guay: Some of the beſt Span. Families 
are ſettled in this City, which is po- 


very 
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very delightful. Buenos Ayres in the 


Province of Rio de la Plata, and about 


| 60 Leagues up that River, is a Place 
of great Trade. 


Santa Fe, Santa 
Lucia, and Corientes, all upon the ſame 
River, are conſiderable Towns. dz. 
Jago de Eftero, San Miguel, and Cor- 
dova, are Places of Note in Tucuman. 
Guayra, or Ciudad Real, the Capital 
of Guayra, is in a declining Condi- 
tion, Conception is the beſt Town in 
Chaco, Uraguay has but few, of 


| i which Lor Reyes is reckon'd the chief. 


Santa Maria is the principal Town in 
Parana, which Province is almoſt en- 
tirely in the Hands of the Jeſuit., 
where they have amaſſed prodigious 
Wealth, _- 

2. What Account do you give of 


the Air, Soil, &c. of Paraguay? 


Aix and Soit.] The Air is very 
healthful, and the Soil fruitful, pro- 


| ducing abundance of — Pa- 
6 > OM» 


ture. 
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 CommontTiEs.] Theſe arechiefly 
Gold, Silver, Braſs, Iron, Hides, 'Tal- 


low, Honey, Wax, Sugars, Amethyſts, 
and the Herb call'd Paraguay, known 
in England by the Name of South-S.a- 
Tea. This Herb (or rather Shrub) is 
infuſed in hot Water, to which it 
communicates a Smell and Colour 
much like that of the beſt Tea brought 
from the Eaſt Indies. The Men cold 
not work in the Mines of Peru wit 1- 
out drinking this Liquor to preveiſt 
their being ſuffocated by the poiſono is 

Exhalations ariſing from them. 
RaRITIEs.] In the Weſtern Pait 
of Tucuman there is a conſiderable 
Stream of . Water runs under a Moun- 
tain, and riſes on the oppoſite Side; 
through which it is ſaid tome Portu- 
gueſe ventur'd their Lives on a Raft 
made of Canes, and were near thirty 
Hours in paſling it. 2 
0 CnA- 
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CuARAeTER.] The Natives are 
laborious, and more humane and trac. 


| table than moſt of the A#zericans; the 
| Spaniards having treated them with 


ö | lefs Cruelty than in other Places. 


GovERNMENT.)] The ſeveral In- 


17 | dian Nations have their own Chiefs; 


but are ſubje& to the Spaniards, who 
have a Governor reſiding at Buenos 


RELIOIOX. ] 
have been brought to the Rotiiſb Per- 
the Jeſuits; the reſt are 
Idolaters, though they acknowledge 
one Supreme Being. 


0 * 


SECT. XII. 


*Of TERRA MAGELLANICA. 


ET OW is Terra Magellanica 
bounded; and what is its Ex- 


tent ? 


Many of the Natives 


A: TN. 


Magellan, or | Megalhanes, who firſt 
by the North Sea, on the Weſt by 


this ? 


1 1 
A. This Country (ſo call d from 


Jiſcover' d it) is bounded on the Eaſt 


Chili and the South &a, on the North 
by Paraguay, and on the South by 
the Streights of Magellan, which ſe- 
parate it from Terra dil Fuego. It is 
about 1150 Miles in n Length, and 500 
in Breadth. 

9. Which are its chief Towns? - 
A. No Europeans having ſettled 
here, (though the Spaniards formerly || 
attempted it) there are no Towns in 
the Country, the Natives dwelling in 
Huts or little Villages. 

9, What Sort of a Country is 


A. The Coaſts (which are all we. 


know of it) are generally barren, and 
the Air in Winter is exceſſively cold. 
2. What Sort of People are the ve 

Inbapitants? | 


| „ 
A. Strange Accounts have been 
given of their gigantic Size by the 
Diſcoverers of the Country; but 1. 
the Europeans, who have lately ſaild UÞ ſome 
to this Part of the World, have ſeen are 1; 
none but Men of an ordinary Stature. 
= We know nothing certain of their off 44 
| Government or Religion, but proba- its ( 
-- bly it is much like that of other wild | thoſe 
| Americans. WW a. 
. | 3 1 Iſlanc 
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Ie 
| Of n. AMERICAN ISLANDS, J belon 
© V 7 HICH are che chief Iſlands the 
9 2 of America? | Tow! 
. A. They may be divided into two betwi 

Claſſes, wiz. thoſe of North America, Lana, 
| and thoſe of South America. * 22 
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| The chief Iſlands of North A 
| rica are, | 
1. The Cunberland Iſlands, and 
ſome others which lie far North, and 
are little known. 


. 2. Newfoundland, a large Iſland 


off the River Sr. Laurence, famous for 
its Cod-Fiſh 
thoſe Fiſh being taken near the great 
Sand-Bank on the Eaſt Side of the | 
Iſland. It belongs to the Engl/b, and 
its chief Town is Placentia.— Anti- 
cofti, or Aſumption Ifland, at the 
Mouth of the above-mention'd River. 

belongs to the French; from whom 


the Iſle of Cape Breton, with the : 
Town and Forts of Leuiſbourg, lying 


between Newfoundland and New Scot- | 


2 was lately taken by the Eng- Vw 


3. Long Iſland and Rhode land of 

the Coaſts of New England and New | 

Pork, Places of conſiderable Trade. 
„ .. 2 il 


ery, waſt Numbers of ill 
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4. The Bermudas, à Cluſter of 
al Iflands, about 300 Leagues Eat 
'of Carolina; otherwiſe call'd Summer 
Handi, from Sir George Summers, Who 
was ſhipwreck'd near them in 1609. 
They belong to the Crown of Erg. 
(and, and are remarkable for the! 
wholſome Air. Their chief Com- 
odities are Cedar- Wood, Pearl, Am- 
bergrale, Cochineal, and Tobacco 
5. The Luca yes Or Bahama Iſlands, 
which lieoff the ( Cape of Frida. The 
Chief of them are Babama, Long Hand, 
Crooked and, and Providence ; which 
laſt belongs to the Engliſb, but moſt 
of the reſt are under the Spaniard. 
6. The G, cater. Antilles, which are 
Cuba, Hiſpaniola, Famaicaz and Poris 
Rico.—Cube is à large land, about 


700 Miles in Length, belonging to 
the Crown of Spain. Its principal 
Towns are the Hawama. ard St Jago. 
the. former of which 15 the Hader 
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the Weſt- Indies. 


the Iſland are Cattle, Hides, Sugar, 


. 
of the Spani Governor, and the u- 
ſual Rendezvous of the Galleons and 
other Spani/s Ships in their Way to 
Europe. It is a fine City, has an ex- 
cellent Harbour, and is reckon'd the 
ſtrongeſt Place the Spaniards have in 
The Uland is much 
overſpread with Woods, and in ſome 
Parts mountainous. Its chief Com- 
modities are Gold, Silver, Copper, 
Sugar, Cinnamon, Ginger, Caſſia, a- 
loes, and other Drugs. — The Weſtern 
Part of Hiſpaniola is poſſeſs'd by the | 
French, where they have Great and || 
Little Gouave, Leogane, and other Set- 
tlements. The Spaniards poſſeſs the 
Eaſtern Part, where they have Se. 
Dominga, the Capital of the Iſland, 
a handſome well-fortified City, with 
a good Port. The Commodities of 


Ginger, Cochineal, &c.—Famaica is 
a a rich Fin and, poſſeſs d by th 
9 X 3 Eng- . 1 


f | 
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. Caſſia, Gi 
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F., who took it from the Spa. 
mira in the Time of Oliver Cromwell. 
Ie chief Towns are King fon, Spani/h 
Tn, and Port Royal which has an 

excellent and well defended Harbour. 


Its Commodities are Sugar, Rum, 


Pepper, Cotton, Tobacco, Indigo, 


Tortoiſe-Shell, Dyers-Wood, and ſe- 
veral others. Porto Rico belongs to 


me Spaniards, who have a Governor 
t Sr. Juan de Porto Rico, a ſtrong 


Seaport, the Capital of the Iſland. 
Its Commodities are Hides, Sugar, 
nger, Sc. 

7. The Leſſer Antilles, or Caribbee 
Iſlands, which are numerous. The 
chief are Barbadoes, Antegoa, Mont- 


| ferrat, © Nevis, St. Chriflopher's, Bar- 
Buda, Anguilla; and a few others be- 


longing to the Englih; Granada, 
St. Lucia, Martinite, Dominico, Mari- 


WW galante, Guadalupe, and St. Martin's, 
. to the French; 


. Euſtachia, Curaſſao, 
Bonayre, 


ſeparated from the Continent. by the | 
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Bonayre, and Aruba, to- the Dutch j 


and Trinidada and Margarita to the 

Spaniardi.— he Commodities of 

theſe Iflands in general (eſpecially 

thoſe under the Exgliſß and French) 

are Sugars, Rum, Tobacco, Cotton, 
Ginger, Cinnamon,” Pepper, Indigo, 
and ſeveral Sorts of Drugs. 8 


11. The chief Iſlands of South Au. 
"rica are, 1 


1. Terra del Fuego, a large Iſland, 


Streights of Magellan, of which we ll 
have very little Knowledge. The 
moſt Southern Point of this Iſland is 
call'd Cape Horn, round which the 
Europeans now fail into the South Sea, 
and not through the Btreights above- | 
mention'd. 1 

2. Chilve, neare ake Coaſt of gin, ö 
on which the Spaniards have a Town 


1 Caſtro. 
X 4 
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Juan Fernandez, off the Coaſt of 
Chili, a pleaſant fruitful Ifland, but 


conſiderable. 

4. The n a Cluſter of 
Iſlands lying under the Equator, off 
the Coal g Peru. 

5. The Solomon . and, which lie 
at a great Diſtance to the Weſt of 
Peru. They are about 20 in Num- 
ber, ſome of them large, and are ſaid 
do be rich, fertile, pleaſant, and health- 
fal. They are claim'd by the Spa- 
nards, but there are no European Set- 
tlements on any of them. 

There are many other Iſlands ſcat- 
ter'd up and down the South Sea, and 


worth N 


SECT. 


unindabited. 'The ** near it is in 


alſo on the Coaſt of Braſil, but none 


CT, 


Account of the Whale- Fiſhery oa its 


Spitzberg, which lies North of Nor- 


[ 313.1. 
Sor. xIV. 


of „ UNKNOWN LANDS. 


E OW are the Unknown Ladd 
diſtinguiſh'd ? 
1540 Arctic and Antarctic, with“ 
reſpect to their Situation towards either 
Pole. | 
2. Which are the Ar dic Lands ? ; 
A. They are, 1. Groenland, or 
Greenland, a large Country lying 
North of Europe and America, vilited I 
by the Europeans in Summer-time on 


| 


Coaſts. It is inhabited, though ex- 
tremely cold, mountainous, and ge- 
nerally cover'd with Snow. It has nl 
Bears, Rain- Deer, and Foxes, but 
few Fowls. The Natives are of an 
Olive-Colour, ſome quite black, and if 

are ſuppoſed to worſhip the Sun. 2. 
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ua, very cold and uninhabited. 
3. Nova Zembla, North of Maſcovy. 
—_ Whether it is an Iſland or Part of the 
= Continent is uncertain. 4. Jes, or 
Y://o, which lies North of Japan. 
©. Which are the Antarctic Lands? 
5 A. They are, 1. New Guinea, or 
Land of the Papous, which lies Eaſt 
of the Molucca Iſlands, near the E- 
_ quator, 2. New Britain, an Iiland 
to the Eaſt of New Guinea. 3. Car- 
bentaria, South of New Guinea. 4. 
SE New: Holland, a vaſt Country, South 
of the Mo/ucca Iſlands. 5. Van Die- 
= m::'s Land, to the South Eaft of Neaw 
Holland. 6. New Zealand, about 


twenty Degrees to the Eaft of Van 
Diemen's Land. 7. Terra del Eſpiritu 
= Santo, or Land of the Holy Spirit, a- 
bout as many Degrees to the Eaſt of 
Carfentaria. 8. The Land of Quir, 
= or Niro, not far from the former. 


A TaBis 


LE 


T ABLE 
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Of the Longitude and Lati- 
tude of /ome of the prin- 
cipal Places of the Earth; 
the Longitude being rec- 
kon'd from the Meridian 
of London. 


N. B. The Latitudes are North, and” 


the Longitudes Eaft, except where y 
an S or W ſhews them to be South 


or V 
0 Lat. | Long. 


OS Pn. 


GRA, in the 
— 28 30 | 83 7 
pire, 


Bengal, Eaſt- In- 5 3 
1 dies, 
1 4 Breſt, France, | 48 22 N 
3 ö Buda, Hungary, 47 46 
| adi, Spain, 36 16 
| aro, Egypt, 29 50 
Calais, France, 50 5 6 


1 


Aleppo, Syria, _ 7% 
Alexandria, Egy pt, 31 1 


Amſterdam, Hol- 52 21 


land. 


38 5 | 

Peres, , Spain, 41 25 | 
ataUa, Eaſt - 

Indies, [ & 1 


Cape of Good 


2 4 


Hupe, Africa, 334 7 17 20 


Conſtantinople, in 
Turky. 3 41 
Copenhagen, I Den- 


mark, 3 5 5 30 


JETT: :. 


12 32 * 


Cracow, 


+ 
* 


W 9 w- 


— — — 


2 


Edinburgh, Scotland $5 47 | 
Ferro, one of "_ Fay 55 


Feruſalem, N 35 4 K 


7 
Lat. 
Gals Poland, 50 10 
Dantzicł, Pruſſia, 54 20 
Dublin, Ireland, 53 12 


Canaries, | 
Fez, Barbary, 19 13; 
Florence, Italy, 43 41 


Genoa, Italy, | 44 26 ! 9 57 


Gibraltar, Spain, 35 30 


Gea, Faſt- Indies, 15 30 72 


Hamburg, D 
4 TY 53 41 


and, 


Iſtaban, Perſia, 33 ? T N ä 


Lima, Peru, „ 2080 


Liſbon, Portugal, 38 40 ic 


Lox pon, $1.32. 


Madrid, Spain, 40 10 __ 
Marat, £ rance, 43 15 |." 


M 2 Lat. Long. 
artinico Ille, | 
© Weſt Indies, 14.44 1 61 33% 
= Mfr, Sicily, 38 22 | 16 30 

| 3 3 20 10 fog 22 
ti Maſcov, Muſcovy, 55 30 38 45 
ae, Italy, qu 2g 15 30 
+ [1 Per; France, 48 50 2 7 

Pekin, China, 40 oo [117 45 

Mi Berg, Rus. 59 25 29 59 
u., Ja- 2 16 2 | 77 zw 
1 Quebec, Canada, $7,190 | Yi 
„ _ ang K 41 50 | 12 37 
iff Herdam, IG 
= Ws * 55 30 115 
1 Siam, Eaſt Indies, 14 10 100 41 
Wl. Smyrna, Afia, 38 4 29 67 
__ Stoctho/m, Sweden, 59 30 | 18 40 
=. Toulon, France, 43 71-5 $0 
Lao, Piedmont, 44 50 1 7 86 


Venic. 
Fienn 


War 


Venice, Italy, 
Vienna, Germany, 48 22 
Warſaw, Poland, 52 12 


F T NI 


. 
— 


Long. 
12 20 
17 6 
21 32 


8. 


